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THE TATLER 


Alice Hughes 
LADY RUBY ELLIOTT 


Daughter of the Earl of Minto, whose marriage to 
Lord Errington takes place on Saturday next 


Heavy Toll. 


HE last two years have taken heavy 
toll of the principal actors on our 
political stage. The removal of 
the tremendous personality of Mr. 

Chamberlain has been closely followed, 
first, by the possibility of the permanent 
retirement of the Premier and now by the 
death of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
late duke possessed in the highest degree 
that solidity and persistency of 
character which we flatter ourselves 
is the distinguishing mark of the 
Briton, and, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain, he had a 
larger personal following in the 
country than any other statesman 
of our day; this made his pro- 
nouncements on any form of policy 
of very great importance indeed. 


Refused a Premiership. 
e was not an attractive speaker 
to listen to, and the dead 
silence and intent interest which 
always followed the rising of the 
grey-coated shambling figure and 
the halting and sometimes “mumbled 
phrases were often a surprise to the 
casual and ignorant visitor. But 
the House knew that he more nearly 
voiced the opinion of the country 
than any other man in their midst, 
aud that he who had refused the 
premiership and held one of the 
proudest positions in the country 
had no political axe to grind, and 
listened accordingly. 


Straight Talk. 
M: Lloyd George at any rate 
knows how to speak his mind 
as was witnessed last Thursday night 
at the Queen’s Hall. “I have faced 
a much more formidable set of 
rowdies than you,” he said in the 
intervals between the violent inter- 
ruptions—a somewhat needless refe- 
rence to his nightly ordeal in the 
mother of parliaments. 


THE DOWAGER 
ALEXANDRA AND THE DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND 


Should Women have Votes ? 
“Put for my sense of humour,’ writes 
Miss Vera Wentworth, -describing 
her experiences in Holloway Gaol, “I 
could never have stood it.’ And as an 
example of this “saving grace” she gives 
the following anecdote: “One day we 
organised a great lark. By putting 
our ears against the wall we could hear 
the prisoner in the next cell, and so we 
agreed to roar like hungry animals at 
dinner-time. We made a fearful noise, 
but the wardress could do nothing because 
we were too many for her.” Oh dear! 
What would daddy do? 
i # # 
A Hope. 
[t is hoped that the weekly instalments 
of the “new” life of Hall Caine, 
written by himself, will continue up to the 
end of the year. By that time we shall 
have the pantomimes here. 


Not Overwhelmed. 
hat Raisuli’s warriors failed to be 
impressed by this their first visit to 
the greatest city in the word seems to 
have. greatly distressed the various repre- 
sentatives of the press. On the day of 
their arrival they were naturally inter- 
viewed, and the account of this interview 
makes dull reading indeed. They did not 
seem at all overwhelmed by their sur- 
roundings, nor did they give the reporters 
any illuminating remarks, though at any 
rate we were spared (up to the moment ol 
going to press) the usual infliction ol 
reading their views about the London 
policeman. 


A hitherto unpublished snapshot 
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Ditirich 
LORD ERRINGTON, SON OF LORD CROMER 


Whose marriage at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
promises to be an important society function 


Wonderful ! 


ersonally we can imagine no more 
impressive sight than the arrival at 
a London terminus on a dull day, espe- 
cially to one of these children of the sun, 
while to a half-savage people the pande- 
monium of Fleet Street and the Strand 
with their customary pall of smoke and 
soot ought at least to have given them 
illuminating ideas on the advantages of 
- civilisation, But perhaps they found 
London as did one of the Sicilian 
troupe so wonderful that they could 
not for the life of them imagine 
how anybody could live in it. 


Congratulations. 


he unusual incident has occurred 

of the reshipment from England 

to America of 2,000,000 Ib. of tinned 

meat, which was intended for us, 

on account of the scarcity in that 

country. While congratulating our- 

selves upon Our Own escape we must 

say in the words of the classics, 
“ Alas! our poor brothers.” 


Tableau ! 


“That vivacious but somewhat in- 

constant lady, Signora Toselli 
(pronounced Toosilly), isagain under 
the impression that the world is 
waiting fresh news of her. At her 
next public appearance it is rumoured 
she will once more resume her highly- 
successful réle of divorcée. The other 
character it is said will be taken by 
a well-known novelist. Meanwhile 
Signor Toselli, not to be outdone by 
his talented wife, is threatening libel 
actions all round. One of his prose- 
cutions will be against a popular 
Parisian vevue which represents him 
as a long-haired person at a piano. 
By his side stands Signora Toselli 
enraptured. He is only playing the 
scale of C with one finger, but it is 
enough for her, She throws herself 
at his feet. Tableau ! 
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An Inevitable Result. 


he matrimonial troubles of Madame 
Anna Gould, ex - Countess de 
Castellane, can always be relied upon to 


MADAME ANNA GOULD 


The ex-Countess Castellane, about whom many con- 
flicting rumours are now reported. It is said that this 
lady had-definitely refused the Prince de Sagan, whose 
quarrel with Count Boni created a mild furore in 
Paris recently. On the other hand, ‘‘The New York 
American'’ publishes an exclusive story to the effect 
that the Prince de Sagan has not only reached America 
but has dined with Madame Anna Gould and with her 
sister, Miss Helen Gould 


furnish amusement from time to time as 
Miss Anna Gould, daughter of Jay Gould, 
was naturally a great heiress, and her 
marriage with Count Boni de Castellane 
was one of the great social events of the 
year. Unfortunately she was _ neither 
remarkable for her beauty nor her elegance, 
while Count Boni was. considered the 
greatest dandy of the French capital. The 
result was one of the keenest amusements 
the Boulevards 
have ever had. 


Social Success. 


N ot only was he 

determined 
toshow Nature her 
proper place with 
regard to his ,wife 
but he made up 
his mind to make 
her one of the 
smartest women 
in Paris. And 
what was most 
extraord inary— 
he succeeded. At 
the time of the 


Lafayette 
LORD ALFRED BROWNE 


Whose marriage to Miss C. Wormold takes place 
to-morrow (April 2) 


“* Deadheads.” 


Orc more the question of the ‘‘ dead- 
heads” is upon us. It iscurious that 
the theatre is the only commercial enter- 
prise where peoplewant something without 
paying for it. The inspiration comes to no 
one to get a free dinner at a restaurant, 
but at the theatre it is expected. Rich 
people even will give you a dinner costing 
£10 if you can get them two tickets cost- 
ing £1. To go to a theatre with money 
is most humiliating; it looks as if one 
had no friends. The attendants feel this 
in keeping all their attention for those 
who bear down upon them with all the 
magnificent assurance of “ paper.” 


The Grand Guignol. 

‘The first performance of the celebrated 
company from the Grand Guignol of 

Paris was another unfortunate example 

of mediocrity heralded in by fanfares. 


BIE TAGE ER 


(continued). 


Dull Moments. 


\ \ Je were promised thrills of such horrible 
intensity as would necessitate a 
doctor being always in the theatre and 


THE HEREDITARY PRINCESS OF MONTENEGRO 


Who is the wife of Montenegro’s future ruler and a 
lady of many dissimilar attainments. Besides being a 
brilliant pianist and a clever needlewoman she devotes 
much time to caricaturing her friends, and spends one 
evening every week in the very masculine sport of 
wrestling. The princess understands ju-jitsu and is 
almost invariably successful in the bouts in which she 
so frequently indulges. Princess Danilo was before 
her marriage Duchess Jutta of Mecklenburg 


moments of such excruciating hilarity as 
would make us die of shame when the 
lights went up. And what did we get? A 
superabundance of dull moments, a few 
mild jokes that got lost somewhere among 
the Italian orchestra, and a good deal of 
French acting as one sees it in a provincial 
town. Le Rouge est Mis was, however, a 
thing of artistic joy though cynical in its 
moral and fearful in its truth to life. 


The Synopsis. 
he most amus- 
ing thing of 

the evening was 
the synopsis. In 
it we read that 
“sweat _ pearled 
the members’ 
brows as_ they 
enjoy their nightly 
horror of appre- 
hension,” the 
exact signification 
of which was 
difficult to follow. 


“To Die.” 
na London 
Board school 


wonderful  enter- the French profes- 

tainment which sor Was giving an 

they gave in examination vivd 
E HOLAIEVITCH AN ; 

hanourofihedare THE GRAND DUKE PETER NICHO CH AND MDLLE. LOLITA voce. “Now, 


King of Portugal, 
Countess Boni de 
Castellane had 
taken her place 
among the ‘“ élé- 
gantes”’ of Paris 
in.a. way: that was 
remarkable. 


sight, 
bouquet.” 


A good story is told by a French newspaper concerning the grand duke, who went one evening to the theatre in 
Paris and sent a bouquet to the principal actress, Mdlle, Lolita, who happened also to be a Russian. 
later his servant announced that a lady wished to see him, and the actress was ushered in. 
highness," she said, ‘‘and I have come to thank you for your daily tokens of admiration.” 

madame,” replied the grand duke, “but I think you are mistaken. 
‘“But it was your servant who brought them each evening,’ replied Lolita with a pout. 
was called and with much confusion admitted that he was the culprit. 
to the actress Lolita had given him a tip of 5 francs, and as the flowers had cost only 40 sous he had made 

3 francs over it; he had repeated the performance nightly 
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I am only guilty of having sent you one 


When he delivered the grand duke’s bouquet 


what,” said he, “is 
the French for ‘to 
live’?” “Vivre,” 
came the answer. 
“And what in 
French is ‘to die’?”’ 
“ Aujourd’hui,” 


was the answer. 
* 


Some weeks 
“T am Lolita, your 
“TI know you well by 


The servant 


a 


to 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


r by the 
| ORIENT COMPANY?S 
GIBRALTAR | S.S. “ORIENT,” 


PORTUGAL, &c. 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 


llth April to 23rd April. 


7 S.S. ‘ OPHIR,” 
Pi Raw wae ice f 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
0 15th May to 9th June. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. 7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHWABE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed, 
refurnished. ‘Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. Unique Winter 
and Hunting Quarters. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rerrty MEap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage, Nearestto golflinks, 


Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE Sf oe ene 


issued Friday, April 3rd, will contain— 


A SPECIAL 4-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


dealing with a topic of the hour. 


BURMESE GIRLS WORSHIPPING BUDDHA. 


A wonderful camera picture by that great artist, Mr. H. G. Ponting, making 
Kipling’s “Mandalay” doubly striking. 


THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN LONDON. 


As painted by M. F. Le Quesne. 


THE BOAT RACE. 


Some interesting reminiscences of previous races. 


THE VICTUALLING OF THE NAVY. 
OUR CONQUEST AT KHARTOUM. 


Very interesting in elucidation of Lord Cromer’s great book. 


THE OLDEST MAN IN THE WORLD, 


as seen at the British Museum. 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER TOPICS. 


6d. TH ES: Bese BRon: 6d. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double. AT HOME, CANADA. ABROAD. 
‘but not extranumbers) - - {£1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 19s. 6d 
Three months - - - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s, 9d. 


he SEM etd for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
e mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 


_ Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 


Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘Tue TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


os i eee a Ne 
; When posting THE TATLER to friends in ‘Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
On SATURDAY next, April 4th (and every evening), will be produced 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


SHyLockK—MR. TREE. PortiA—MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


ARRICK THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 9... MATINEE WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
LADY FREDERICK 
By W. Somerset MAuGHAM. 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C. M. LOWNE 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘THE SUBJECTION OF KEZIA.” Miss BERYL FABER, 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr, Tom. B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE: MAN. By Epwin Mirron Royte. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE *©OH, INDEED !? 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


RANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 
Shepherd's Bush. 
MAY TO OCTOBER. 

THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN LONDON. 
DEMONSTRATING TO THE WORLD tHE PRODUCTS anp RESOURCES oF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, snp or FRANCE anp HER COLONIES. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING HAS EXPRESSED HIS WARM APPROVAL 
OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., Honorary President. 

The EARL OF DERBY, K.G., President. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Cadogan, Earl Cromer, Earl Egerton of Tatton, the 
Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Knutsford, Lord Avebury, Lord Rothschild, Lord 
Strathcona, Sir Ernest Cassel, and the Lord Mayor of London. 

VISCOUNT SELBY, Chairman, } Executive 
SIR JOHN A. COCKBURN, Vice-Chairman. Committee. 
LORD BLYTH, Chairman, Organising Committee. 
LORD WELBY, Chairman, Finance Committee. 
Lord DESBOROUGH, President Olympic Games and Chairman Sports Committee. 
Commissioner-General, IMRE KIRALFY, Esq. 


Chairmen of Group Committees: 
Sir William Lee-Warner. 
Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. 
Sir Norman Lockyer. 
Sir William Mather. 
Sir Charles McLaren, Bart. 
Alfred Mond, Esq. 
Sir Edward J. Poynter. 
Lieut.-Col. D. Grain. 
T. Hurry Riches, Esq. 
Sir Boverton Redwood. 
Sir Clifton Robinson. 
Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. 
The Lord Weardale. 

Sir William H. White. : 


RELATIVE AREAS OF EXHIBITIONS. 
Great Exhibition in London, 1851 eae oe see ae 


Charles C. Allom, Esq. 
Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 
The Earl of Bessborough. 
Sir Alexander Binnie. 
H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq. 
Frank Debenham, Esq. 
Maurice Deacon, Esq. 
James Dixon, Esq. 

Dr. Francis Elgar. 
Dr..R. T. Glazebrook. 
Prof. W. Gowland. 

H. Percy Harris, Esq. 
Henry E. Jones, Esq. 


21 acres. 
16 acres Buildings. 
23% acres. 
16% acres Buildings. 
FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908 Nee “53 ees ... 140 acres. 
over 40 acres Buildings. 
Four of the best British and French Military BANDS will perform daily. 
The MOST NOVEL and REFINED ATTRACTIONS ever presented in London will be 
placed in the Pleasure Gardens of the Exhibition. 
SEASON TICKETS for Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s. each. 
5 mH for Children under Twelve, 10s. 6d. each. 
Now on sale at all the principal Agencies and Libraries. 
These Tickets will also admit on the Opening Day of the Exhibition and 
to the Dedication of the Stadium. 
THE GARDEN CLUB. 
In the Central Gardens. 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligible for Membership. 
Subscription: Gentlemen, £3 3s.; Ladies, £2 2s. 
Membership of this Club includes admission to the Exhibition. 


International Exhibition, London, 1862 ... 


ate ALLOTMENT of Exhibit SPACE in the various Exhibition Halls is now approaching 
completion. 

CONCESSIONS for the Erection of PAVILIONS in the various Gardens of the Exhibition, 
for the Sale of Confectionery, Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco, and numerous other Concessions, 
are now being concluded. 

Exhibitors and Concessionnaires desirous of securing the remaining available space should 
apply immediately to the Secretary. 

EXCURSIONS from all parts of the UNITED KINGDOM and the CONTINENT are now 
being arranged. 

Educational, Scientific, and other CONGRESSES and CONFERENCES will be held in the 
Congress Halls. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 56, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
in which 22 Nations compete, will take place in the Great Stadium, capable of holding over 
100,000 people. 
INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL SPORTS 
ALL BRITISH OLYMPIC TRIALS. 
CHAMPIONSHIPS :— 

Amateur Athletic Association. 

Royal Life-Saving Society. 

National Wrestling Association, 

Amateur Fencing Association. London Private Fire Brigades. 

Amateur Swimming Association. National Physical Recreation Society. 
Finchley, Polytechnic, Highgate and Queen’s Park Harriers, Essex Beagles, Amateur Swimming 
Club and Zephyr Swimming Club, etc., etc. Sports Meeting and many other meetings, before 

and after the Olympic Games. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


PRO YS 
CHAMPAGNE. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d, per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


National Cyclists’ Union. 
Auto-Cycle Union. 
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HERR GROBER 


Who called the members of the Reich- 
stag press gallery ‘‘a herd of swine,” 
which caused them to strike. Herr 
Gréber has now apologised, and the 
journalists are back at work 


An Edison Epigram. 
definition of genius by a 
genius is always an 
event in the history of language, 
and when the definition is 
characteristic of its utterer and 
epigrammatic to boot it is 
apt to become proverbial, like 
Carlyle’s famous summing-up 
of the divine afflatus. Thomas 
Edison, who is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest geniuses of this 
or, any other age, has just given 
us his definition of it, which is, 
“Genius is 2 per cent. inspira- 
tion and 98 per cent. perspiration”; a racy 
paradox worthy to be the twentieth-century 
parallel of the Carlylean dictum of the 
nineteenth. 


Wonderful Chronicles, 
4dison’s day books haye been kept 
throughout his career with scrupu- 
lous exactness, and to-day they read lke 
aromance. All his experiments, down to 
the final discovery of the incandescent, are 
chronicled. Some of the pages relating 


MISS MAUD ALLAN, THE FAMOUS 


to his most marvellous inventions have 
simply the letters “‘V. E.” (for “very en- 
couraging”’) pencilled in the margin—a 
significant testimony to his humility. 


te % 


On Electrocution. 


Attocsh he is the inventor of the 

phonograph Edison is almost stone 
deaf. It is one of his regrets that his re- 
searches in electricity have given such 
assistance to electrocution, of which he 
greatly disapproves. ‘There are won- 
derful possibilities in the human soul,” he 
says, “and {cannot endorse a method of 
punishment which destroys the last chance 
of usefulness.” 
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THE HEAD OF RUBIO, THE WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 


Rubio, ridden by Bletsoe, beat all the steeplechase cracks and won in a 
canter by ten lengths at 66 to 1 against. 


and has been driven in a trap 


A Proud Position. 
here is one curious fact in connection 
with this year’s sensational Grand 
National, and that is that Mrs. Pennant, 
the wife of the owner of the victorious 
Rubio, is also the daughter of Mr. W. 
Cooper, whose horse, Mattie Macgregor, 
ran into second place. It is whispered 
that there are several happy ‘‘ Tommies”’ 
belonging to Major Pennant’s regiment 
who from sentiment or sagacity supported 
the winner. 


DANCER AT THE PALACE, 
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Rubio was bought for 15 guineas 


IN HER FAMOUS 


THE TATLER 


King 


THE- VEILED VESTAL 


A beautiful statue by Monti which is 
to be seen at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s beautiful residence, Compton 
Place, at Eastbourne, and which was 
highly valued by the late duke 


The Compliment that Failed. 


“The gift of quick repartee is a 

particularly useful one in 
parrying distasteful compli- 
ments and one which has 
been bestowed in large measure 
upon our American sisters. The 
other day at a dinner party 
a beautiful American had 
as her partner an elderly En- 
glish nobleman whose. desire 
to annex her with a view to 
gilding his tarnished coueuet 
was somewhat annoyingly ob- 
vious. He had breathed several 
soft things into her ear without much 
apparent effect, and then casting his eyes 
upon her hands, which were unusually 
pretty, he softly but fervidly quoted 
Gray’s line, “Hands that the rod of 
empire might have swayed.’ Leaning 
back in his chair and smiling with satis- 
faction at the brilliancy of this compli- 
ment he was immensely disconcerted 
when the fair Yankee returned, quick as 
thought, ‘Or waked to ecstasy the 
living lyre.” 


Foulsham & Ba: field , 


*©SPRING” DANCE 


LAE CAREER, 


“7 DARESAY it was foolish of me, but 

* | fell in love with you, Ernest.” 

Miss Van Busker stood in the 

very centre of the stage and said 

her words very clearly in the pretty 
Bostonian accent she affects. 

“Say, don’t you think,” here she looked 
up with a gleam at George Churston, 
“that you should be a little bit more, 
well—you don’t seem vurry ardent, do 
you?” 

Lord George looked sheepish and 
moved his feet and murmured he would 
do it on the night. 

“We're taking a mighty lot of stock 
in the night,’ Miss Van Busker said briefly. 
“T guess if you don’t mind we'd better do 
it right now.” 

We were a large party staying at the 
abbey for theatricals for the Vicarage 
Dovecot. 

We were doing The Importance of Being 
Earnest, for as we'd none of us ever acted 
before except Algy Stourton, who’d done 
a Lobster in the pantomime at Hatsworth, 
we felt we ought to have a good play to 
make up. 

When Miss Van Busker said that about 
the night Esmé Charrington, who had 
been sitting on an orange box with me 
and pretending to read a letter, got up. 

“J think Vl go,” she said quickly. 
“Rehearsals are the most boring things, 
and Miss Van Busker is so—so_ very 
thorough.” 

Lord George looked up as Esmé went 
out and, well—shut the door hard. He 
seemed to act ever so much better after 
she left. 

“T kan’t think,” Miss Van Busker said 
to’ me later, after I had ‘been hearing 
her part in my 
room before tea, 
“T kant think 
why, if Lord 
George and Miss 
Charrington are 
so much in’ love, 
they don’t get 
married.” 

“Why. they 
don’t?’ I said. I 
wanted very much 
to write some 

. Jetters, but Coralie 
-——she_ has :asked 
me to call her 
that—had settled 
herself — comfort- 
ably on my sofa 
by the fire, and 
she is so pretty 
and so engaging 
that I hadn't the 
heart to turn her 
out. 


‘Why; <-they 
don t2a2 yes lae aires 
peated. “Why 
Esmé_ hasn’t a 


penny and George Churston hasn’t either.” 
“Well!” Miss Van Busker struck the 
white silk cushion quite smartly, ‘‘ kan’t 
he get it?” 
“T don’t know,” I began doubtfully, 
drawing figures on my blotting pad. 


PAST AND PRESENT—THE NEW SUBMARINE, 


atler’s” 
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MISS VAN BUSKER’S APRIL FOOL. 


By Mrs. George Norman. 


“ Now if that isn’t British. Hasn’t he 
got two hands, if he ain’t laid anything 
out in brains?” 

““Ye—s,” I said, “but you see Esmé is 
used to a,lot.” 

Miss Van Busker gazed at the ceiling 
in expressive silence. ‘‘ Land of the free!” 
she said at last when I was beginning to 
feel quite uncomfortable... “If I didn’t 
know what I warnted or just how much 
I warnted it, well—I’d be sorry.” 

I don’t quite know what Coralie 
meant, for everyone knows that she can’t 
make up her mind whether she is or isn’t 
engaged to the Duke of Derry, and he’s 
had to go off shooting cariboo while she 
thinks about it. 

The next afternoon when Coralie and 
Thad been fora turn on the terrace and 
came in together through the big con- 
servatory we heard Esmé Charrington’s 
voice as we opened the door, and she was 
saying, “George, you must.” And then 
she rushed out past us and upstairs without 
a word, and Lord George came out from 
behind the palms. 

“Tt seems quite warm in here,” Coralie 
said innocently. “ We've had the loveliest 
walk.” 

Esmé came down to dinner with red 
eyes, and she. and George were very much 
depressed that evening. 

During the next few days I was awfully 
puzzled, for George Churston suddenly 
took to following Miss Van Busker about ; 
in fact he was obviously, as Algy Stourton 
said to me, ‘“‘ making the running.” 

“J don’t know if you are right,” I said 
rather tartly—we had <1l been rehearsing 
in the billiard-room except George Chur- 
ston and Miss Van Busker, who were in the 


“SCHOO y 
SNAPSHOT AT PORTSMOUTH 


park, and poor Esmé, who was writing 
letters, “but if it’s true I think it is 
horrid.” 

“How d’you mean horrid?” Lord 
George’s little cousin, Maimie Churston, 
fired up. “You know Georgy hasn’t a 


PASSING THE 


sou, and everything he tried failed, and 
he was going to have a pawn shop only 
Uncle Petersham put his foot down, and 
he can’t go to the colonies because of—. 
because——” ; 

“So he’s going,” I began slowly. 

But just then the door opened and 
Miss Van Busker came in laughing, and 
George Churston with no expression at all 
in his face followed her in. 

I had quite avoided Coralie for some 
days, but that evening she came into my 
room, as she is fond of doing, just as Perry 
was undoing my frock. 

Miss Van Busker sat down and sup- 
ported her pretty chin on her hand and 
stared into my fire. 

“T guess you’re mad,” she said when 
Perry had left the room, “and I'm sorry.” 

“Oh! not at all,’ I said quite coldly 
for me, for I was very fond of Coralie. 

Miss Van Busker opened her lips to 
speak, then she closed them. 

“It's March 28,” she said irrelevantly. 
She took some lovely roses she had out 
of her waist-band and put them in a vase 
on my mantelpiece, then she laughed a 
little, nodded good night, and slipped out 
of my room. 

The Importance of Being Earnest was 
to come off on the last day of the month, 

We were all getting into a fever as the 
time approached, for none of us but Miss 
Van Busker and George Churston really 
knew our parts, and poor Mr. Willing, 
who used to be at the Lyceum’ and was 
supposed to coach us, was quite frantic. 

Esmé Charrington had been the 
prompter, but as she was always in her 
room poor Lady Bulstrode was got in and 
never could find the place. She was so 
astonished, I 
think, at Coralie’s 
—well, flirtation 
with Lord George 
she never had her 
eyes on the book. 

So things 
seemed going 
awlully badly, and 
if-it hadn't been 
for all the people 
asked and coming 


I'm sure we'd 
all have given 
cheques. for the 


Dovecot and have 
got out of it. 
Well, on the 
night there was 
a large audience 
at the schools and 
it was all (except 
Coralie and Lord 
George) very bad, 
and we were very 
= much applauded, 
and everyone said 
it was splendid. 
Coralie had 
lovely clothes straight from Vienna, and 
in the last act she looked too lovely in 
a sort of rose-coloured faille with a lot 
of Cluny and silver insertions. 
At the end what the local papers 
called “ huge floral tributes” were handed 


Cribb 
“VICTORY "—A 


OLD 


(Continued on page ii) 
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THE NEW DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Speaight 
The new Duchess of Devonshire was before marriage Lady Evelyn FitzMaurice, the elder daughter of Lord Lansdowne. She has two sons, the elder of 
whom will now be known as the Marquis of Hartington, and four daughters 
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Life im the East-end :; 


HE popular notion of the East-end 
is about as remote from the reality 
as nearly all popular notions are. 
Strangers are apt to think of its 

inhabitants as inhuman monsters devoid 
of individuality, joy, hope, and charity, 
whereas in truth they are the possessors of 
these treasures to an extent unapproached 
in the more cultivated West. Indeed, the 
two things which most impressed me 
about these people when I first came to 
live in Stepney were the general bonhomie 
of the men and the splendid virility of 
the women. 


“The greater freedom from restraint, 

moreover, produces an altogether 
more diversified population 
than one finds in the districts 
where conventional manners 
hold sway. There is an air of 
reality about the intercourse 
between both the men and the 
women which is a marked 
contrast with the insipid polite- 
ness of the better-bred. This 
freedom of expression produces 
a noticeable effect on the local 
physiognomy. When _ people 
are accustomed to express their 
emotions and sentiments with- 
out restraint the facial muscles 
are given an opportunity for 
natural development. In other 
words, the people look strikingly 
alive. Again, in a district 
where the majority of the 
“homes” are kept going on 
the wages earned by the women, 
the latter acquire a vigour and 
independence almost unknown 
to their richer sisters. The 
average East-end woman is no 
ornamental “doll, as idle or 
backsliding husbands soon dis- 
cover, and one has but to 
watch a group of women in a 
Stepney street to realise how 
artificial is the notion that 
woman was but created to be 
man’s Bey. thing. 


ae: fe cinideea lead a life eupay 
coming into contact with 
their elders only to be given 


more to overcrowding than to any other 
cause—the attitude of the poor towards 
the ‘‘ great things 
healthier than the exaggerated reticence 
of the better-to-do. 


he close contact with real things, 
especially with real material things, 

leads to the currency of a very different 
scale of values from that with which most 
of my readers are familiar. The Church 
and the Law, which hold such a honoured 
position in the estimation of the middle 
classes, occupy a very much lower place 
in the East-end mind. Where the Church 
is thought of at all it is regarded as a 
kind of Christmas goose club in which a 


THE QUEEN OF THE LEOPARDS 


Madame Louise Morelli is shown above with her leopards and jaguars, which will 


” is much sounder and. 
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By larry 
Roberts. 


emote as is the Church from the real 
life of the people it is intimacy itself 
compared with the priggish secular move- 
ments which aim at the elevation of the 
Fast-enders by living beautifully i in their 
midst. The average university “social 
enthusiast’? is an ignoramus in the art of 
life as compared with the majority of those 
whom he sets out to teach. Nothing strikes 
one as more silly and offensive than the 
notion that a number of callow and 
priggish youths have but to manifest 
themselves for all people to desire to rise 
to their lofty level. 


o far Ihave spoken almost entirely of 
one only of the great races which 
inhabit the East-end of London. 
But East London is peopled by 
two races dissimilar in almost 
every respect. The Jew and 
the Gentile although living 
side by side have little truck 
with one another. They differ 
almost as much as human 
beings can differ. Indeed, 
little have they in common 
that friendship, much less 
marriage, between a Jew and 
a Gentile is quite an exceptional 
thing. On the whole, one must 
acknowledge that here at any 
rate the Jews constitute a kind 
ol aristocracy. You may dislike 
the Jew as much as you will, 
but you cannot prevent your in- 
tellect from arguing itself into a 
kind of reasoned respect for him. 
The Jews have no equivalent 
for the gin-bloated woman 
and the beer-sodden man who 
form such a painful feature of 
the poorer Gentile population. 
The truth I suppose is that the 
Jew never accepts his condi- 
tions as permanent or unmend- 
able. When he buys furniture 
it is never adapted to the one- 
roomed tenement which he 
occupies at the moment but to 
the house in his mind’s eye 
which he hopes to occupy 
shortly.. His children are never 
brought up with the view of 


food or a cuff on the head as form one of the principal attractions of the forthcoming animal show which 
the parental mood may deter- Mr. Frank C. Bostock will open at Earl's Court in May next. Madame Morelli 
mine. Almost more noticeable is e siti vomicn crt to her nes sa hee oa Lae cae plao to 
han in h si in understand peritec Ee e 1S a woman oO: ous stature and rather frail, but 
: . 1 oe case of adults is the possesses nerves of iron. She has met with more than one accident while 
a hee reer er cned ed performing with her beautifully-spotted beasts. In Paris some few months ago 
dy these children of the last. 


their remaining in the humble 
condition in which they happen 
to be born, and their appearance 
in matters of physical health 
and cleanliness is in s‘aking 
contrast with that of Gentile 


she received a nasty wound as the result of a bad scratch from one of her 
From the moment when they leopards and was unable to enter the arena for several days 
can crawl they cease, except 


at infrequent moments, to be subject to 
the bane of parental ‘“‘ guidance.” And 
although these children may have some- 
thing to learn from more prosperous youth 
as to the use of soap and water they have 
very much more to teach in the art of the 
real enjoyment of life. From their infancy 
they are brought into direct contact with 
the fundamental realities of material life. 
Birth and death are almost as familiar to 
them as HES and evening. 


Mary a Stine I have seen a three or 

four. year old child sitting on the 
family bed shrink aside to make room for 
the new baby. just arrived under its in- 
terested gaze. And equally frequently I 
have seen a cluster of small children of 
varying ages inquiringly fingering the 
dead body of their little brother or sister. 
Here again I am convinced that whilst 
there is a certain lack of reverence—due 


deposit of church attendances may be 
drawn on in the shape of soup tickets, 


blankets, and coal. 


he law, again, is a scourge to be evaded 


like the smallpox. Imprisonment 
carries little disgrace or shame. Only a 


few days ago, for example, I asked a man 
who was consulting me as to the treatment 
of awound on his wile’s forehead when and 
how the injury was caused. His answer 
was, “ Le’me see. I come out 0’ Wands- 
worth on Tuesday, an’ I done fourteen days 
fer doin’ that with a chair back. That'll 
make it——’” There was no question of 
shame or embarrassment although his wile 
was present. Her only comment was that 
she would never have summoned him had 
she thought he would have been ‘ put 
away, "for it had placed her in an awk- 
ward hole for the fortnight. seeing that no 
money had been coming in, 


8 


children of the same class. 
co A % 

A nother curious: point is that whereas it 
3 is extremely common even among 
the poorer Jews for a Gentile servant to be 
employed, the reverse of this is non-existent. 
The Jew practically never sinks to menial 
personal service. This probably is to his 
credit, but he has also a less creditable 
objection to the more dignified forms of 
manual toil; indeed, the truth was. acci- 
dentally spoken to me—through unfamili- 
arity with the English language—by a Jew 
whom I had questioned as to his work. 
“T don’t do any manly work,” was his in- 
dignant answer. As a matter of fact he 
ran a small fish stall. Without doubt the 
East-end is the live and interesting part of 
London, but its poverty is appalling, and 
the fact that myriads cf people can be 
found to live and be merry in the face of 
conditions which would grind the soul out 
of .a- very stone gives some indication of 
the vitality which yet exists in our race. 
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Oloservations. 


NEW political drama is in pre- 
paration. i 
Importance of Being Peckham. 


tt 


here is some 

foundation for 

the report that the 

next imperial con- 

ference will be held 
on Peckham Rye. 


tie te 


oor Mr. Gautrev 

describes himself 

as having been 

“*drowned in beer.” 

Would not “bunged 

out”? have been 
neater ? 


cannot but feel 

attracted towards 
the swindler who con- 
ducted his defence at 
the Clerkenwell Ses- 
sions in rhyme, and 
it seems a pity that 
his efforts ended in 
three years’ penal 
servitude. 


e have it on the authority of “ The 


is entitled The Book Monthly” that there is a 


literary “legion that never was listed ’”’— 
books that have been contemplated but 


THE MOTOR CAR AS A DRESSING CHAMBER 


The Hon. L. Lowther arriving on his motor car at the recent Cottesmore meet at Little Dalby. He 
is seen changing his motoring dress for hunting attire. The girl on the pony is Lady Evelyn Cobbold 


ow would this do for Mr. Cald- never written. That’s the way. Always 
well ? look on the bright side of things. 
My lord, I have but this excuse, a - 


I didn’t think the man was Druce; 
So let me off with a rebuke— 
I really thought he was the duke. 


r this for 
doner? 


Your worship, ere this trial begins, 
I didn’t kick the p’liceman’s shins. 
I voted down at Peckham Rye, 

So please accept my alibi. 


itherto the rival 
colours in the 
*varsity boat race 
have been pale and 
dark blue, but the 
“Daily Mail” has 
changed all that. 
They are now blue 
and orange. 


1 ee Col- 
lins says that 
even during the 
pantomime season 
there never has been 
such a display of 
hose on Drury Lane 
stage as there was 
on the morning of 
the fire. 


he Italian gen- 
tleman with a 

taste for journalism 
who is trying to go 
round the world on 
a Zust car is plan- 
ning to publish the 
account of his trials 
and tribulations in 


book form. The 
volume will be 
called “The Scar 
Folio.” 


an over - excited Lon- 


he Duke of the Abruzzi had better 
make haste or he may find that 
when he returns to the States the young 
lady will be under the tutelage of a fierce 
duenna and that a 20 per cent. tax. has 
been placed upon his proposed bride. 


Quoth he, ‘‘ They sadly scarify . 
Me with a stern duenna ; 

If they impose a tariff I 
Will stay in burnt Sienna.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE GYMNASTIC TEAM 
Which recently met and defeated the. Oxford eight 
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By M. T. P. 


‘The process of our Americanisation still 

goes on, and the memento mania has 
taken firm hold upon us. At a recent 
club dinner at the Hotel Cecil ribbons, 
flowers, china figures, 
and other articles to 
the value of over £5 
were removed by 
S OLN CLAUSE Ue 


M: “Alfred Sirol 

new one-act 
play, On the Kerb, 
has been met with 
such a chorus of 
approval that he has 
already started on 
a sequel entitled On 
the Snaffle. 


otto for the 

spring : The 

wind is ill-tempered 
to the shorn lamb. 

M:: olin Bere is 

said to be at 


work on a scheme for 


Barret MMunicipalising our 
milk supply. The 
microbe is shaking 


off his recent melan- 
choly. 
2 


Authoress as a Nun. 


“The Baroness Orczy, whose name has 

been rather prominent lately, con- 
fesses that when she was young her 
greatest desire was to become a nun, and 
it was only the pleading of her parents 
that prevented her from carrying this 
desire into effect.. Indeed, she thought of 
several careers before she. finally adopted 
that of literature. For some time she 
urged her father to allow her to go to 
Girton and study for her B.A. degree, and 
failing-in this she then turned her atten- 
tion to music, at which she displayed con- 
siderable skill. It 
was quite by chance 
that she took to 
writing short stories. 


“*Only the Author.” 


peer baroness tells 

amusing 
story of. visiting the 
theatre one day in 
connection with the 
rehearsals of her 
first play, The Scar- 
let Pimpernel. There 
was a new call boy 
there who had not 
quite succeeded in 
locating the diffe- 
rent personages. 
Going up to the 
baroness one day he 
said to her, ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me, miss, but 
are you one of the 
company?” “ No,” 
she replied with a 
smile, “not exactly; 
in fact, I am only 
the authoress.” 
“Oh, is that all?” 
remarked the boy 
as he turned away 
with an obvious 
sniff. 


Mason & Basevi 
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TRAGEDY IN 


N unauthorised beatitude bles- 


seth him who _ expecteth 
nothing. Its truth has been 
strikingly verified at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, where the 
Grand Guignol company have 


pitched their stand, for the high ex- 
pectation which had been roused by a 
great many preliminary puffs came 
down with asad bump. When the 
Sicilians came they arrived .un- 
heralded ; even the officials at the 
theatre seemed to know little about 
them. It is true that “The Tele- 
graph” had reported their triumph 
in Paris day by day, yet it was 
not brought home directly to the 
Londoner that the same company 
was due in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
First-nighters set out in their usual 
nonchalant way, and it was small 
wonder that Malia swept them off 
their feet. Precisely the same thing 
happened with Tetrazzini, as she 
herself. has since noticed. She faced 
a thoroughly bored audience who 
expected nothing. With her ‘first 
song she had triumphed conclusively. 


he Grand Guignol combination, 
on the other hand, have been 
praised to the skies, but when we 
went to the theatre in expectation 
of another dose of Sicilianism we 
were disappointed. The cause is 
somewhat complex. Those who 
have seen them in their native 
element in the byways of Paris: say 
that the change of atmosphere was 
at fault, that the Shaftesbury is too 
stately, that our expectations have 
been raised too high—that, after all, 
they are regarded as a mere side show 
across the Channel. 
bod 


“The enterprise started in a small back- 
street sort of way in Montmartre. 
There is a curious fascination in a back 
street. Psychologically it has pretty much 
the same effect on grown-ups as a cave 
has upon boys. Mr. Barrie with immense 
cleverness remembered this when he con- 
structed the underground home in Peter 
Pan. I am sure if the Mathematical 
Society were to foregather in some of the 
back streets in the East-end of London 
there would be a fashionable run upon 
their meetings. I notice myself gazing 
with a sense of mystery into one of the 
long dank passages of the side streets that 
fishbone Soho, wondering whether at the 
further end there may not be a faro club 
defended by a stout oak, and within that 
by a green baize door. It is precisely the 
same with the little cafés in Soho, some 
of them becoming fascinating in direct 
proportion to their unattractiveness. 
it i 27 
ell, the Grand Guignol started in that 
way, beginning in a cabaret called 
the Chat Noir, a name that means much 
to the superstitious. Such a type of 
theatre, however, could never succeed in 
a country which elaborately titivates 
itself to go to the theatre—after a late 
dinner. On the other hand, it is essentially 
part of a people who can wear a top hat 
and yellow boots and of a city that is 
intensely interested in every form of art. 
When the Sicilians were here Mr. Augustus 
John sat in the front seat of the pit every 
night I was there, just such a figure as 
you would find in hundreds of the cafés 
in Paris, but in the pit of the Shaftesbury 
he was quite unique. 


TWO FAMOUS ACTRESSES 


On the left is seen the well-known Viennese actress, Hansi Niese, 
and the Japanese tragédienne, Hanako, the rival of Sada Yacco. 
At present both these ladies are making their début before 


Berlin theatregoers 


\V/ hen you take away the adventitious 
aid of such mystery you find that 


the real sense of mystery which ought to 


be the basic ideal of the playhouse is 
almost totally wanting from the work of 
the Grand Guignolists. 


Bassano 


MISS VALLI VALLI 


As Signora Mimi Aguglia in tho ‘* Revue” at the 
Empire 


Io 
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HOMGLOPATHIC DOSES. 


[2 our own time this was brought 

to its highest point of develop- 
ment by Sir Henry Irving. The 
Sicilians also showed it in their own 
way, notably Signor Grasso, whose 
extraordinary sense of potentiality 
in his mere physical presence had 
very much the same effect. As soon 
as he put his foot on the stage you 
felt expectant—never quite sure 
what was going to happen but 
conscious that something was to 
happen. 


A £2 


he Grand Guignol troupe do 
not understand this art of 
creating surprise. Their work is 
all artifice (and rather poor at that), 
while the Sicilian plays and players 
belong to a genuine, sincere art. 
Put in another way, the Sicilians 
set out to thrill you without 
thinking of the means; the French 
company never loses its self-con- 
sciousness. It has a keen percep- 
tion of the little grim ironies of 
life, it knows exactly how the 
stroke of the dramatic hammer will 
fall, but it is always civilised, and 
I for one was not conscious of a 
single thrill throughout the whole 
of the five little plays presented. 


Them most curious effect of all was 
felt in the case of Un Peu de 
Musique because we had got a far 
greater thrill in Mr. Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox’s adaptation of it for Mr. 
Tree under the name of The Van- 
_dyck. The Frenchman plays it on 
the lines of roaring farce, M. Bussv 
condescending to the hysteric giggle which 
is part of the stock in trade of the low 
comedian. Mr. Tree, on the other hand, 
was far more impressive, because he 
treated it from the standpoint of ironic 
suspense, leading the audience to believe 
that he was really mad and not merely 
shamming. Again, we all expected to be 
horrified and shocked by the little play, 
Anguish, in which the sculptor and his 
friend the doctor break into a huge mass 
of plaster of paris to find the body of the 
former tenant of the studio; but somehow 
or other the effect did not come off. 
@) the best item is the grim jockey 
play, because there-is.a real idea 
behind it. Here we see the doctor’s 
room beneath the grand stand. The poor 
crumpled-up body of the jockey is brought 
in on a stretcher, but it awes nobody— 
the audience least of all. Then his gaily- 
dressed “‘ lady friend”’ goes into hysterics, 
but when she remembers the “cert.” he gave 
her and hears the bell for the next race 
she rushes off ‘to the course, leaving the 
body untended. It is grim and it is true, 
but its horror is so obviously studied that 
it ceases to horrify. The acting as a 
whole is inadequate. 
i ow far does the great “ healthy British 
public” like to see exhibitions of 
the horrible? Certainly not like the 
French, for although Paris has abolished 
the publicity of the Morgue. a French 
company like the Grand Guignol can go 
on year after year, and. French newspapers. 
will publish pictures of the corpses and all 
that sort of thing as English newspapers 
would not dare todo. To call it “ mor- 
bid” is begging the question ; it is simply 
different from ourselves. 
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LOVE, CONFLICT, AND DEATH AT THE LYCEUM. 


LOVE—THE FAMOUS BALCONY SCENE A CONFLICT—ROMEO KILLS TYBALT 
Romeo (Mr. Matheson Lang) and Juliet (Miss Nora Kerin) Romeo (Mr. Matheson Lang) and Tybalt (Mr. Halliwell Hobbes) 


DEATH—THE TOMB SCENE IN ‘“*ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE LYCEUM 


II b2 


THE, TATLER 


NEW “ popular 
edition” has 
brought into 
my hands 

that remarkable 
budget of psychic 
experiences, “Seen 
and Unseen,” by E. 
Katharine Bates 
(Greening). This life 
record of communica- 
tions with the spirit 
world is written in a 
vein of lively and 
matter-of-fact convic- 
tion that increases, if 
possible, my tempera- 
mental obtuseness to 
its ‘message. Miss 
Bates has as many 
stories to tell of those 
who have passed “ be- 
hind the veil’? as most 
of us could muster 
about living men and 
women. In India, 
America, Australia, 
and Ireland she has 
been on more or less 
intimate terms with 
“spooks.” It was in 
Melbourne that Miss 
Bates was favoured 
with messages in auto- 
matic writing from 


George Eliot. 
who on earth was 


“ 

if known as George 
Eliot,” were the first 
words received from 
the author of “Adam 
Bede.” It happened 
that just then the early 
books of “an infinitely 
inferior lady writer . . . had newly pene- 
trated to the_ colonies and were being 
talked of as though Minerva herself, 
helmet and all complete, had suddenly 
arrived in Melbourne.” I do not think 
that Miss Bates’s readers will have much 
difficulty in guessing the identity of this 
popular lady writer. Miss Bates, who 
certainly has the journalistic instinct, seized 
the opportunity to inquire George Eliot's 
opinion of the new literary planet. “ Very 
quickly came the answer, ‘I have no 
sympathy there—a mere puppet.’ Hitherto 
when an author has read the reviews he 
has known the worst. To be slated in 


two worlds is hard. 
& 55 

The intelligent reader will perhaps 

wonder whether Miss Bates had the 
“interviewing ’’ courage to put another 
question to George Eliot, the answer to 
which, if accepted, would have an obvious 
human interest. Well, the intelligent 
reader is not disappointed. Miss Bates 
continues: “I was longing to ask another 
question, but had some natural hesitation 
in doing so before such a young girl.” 
{This refers to the young lady of twenty 
through whose hand George Eliot’s an- 
swers were being received.] ‘‘ Moreover, 
1 feared the answer must almost of neces- 
sity be coloured by the traditions of the 
latter, and therefore would be of no 
great value either way. But taking my 
courage in both hands I put the question, 
‘Please ask George Eliot if she now thinks 
that she was justified in the position she 
took up with regard to George Lewes?’ 
The answer came in a flash, ‘ CERTAINLY. 
We are one here as we were on earth.” 


QUEEN CATHERINE OF BRAGANCA 


From Lillias Campbell Davidson’s biography of this unhappy Queen (Murray) 


O2 this remarkable narration I can only 

observe that George Eliot’s answers 
were precisely those which she might have 
been expected to give in her lifetime. 
Whether in her life she would have 
thought it dignified to satisfy a stranger’s 
questions in. this glib way is another 
matter. Still harder is the question whether 
her great spirit, having joined “the choir 
invisible,” would respond to such a 
catechism through a young Australian girl’s 
“automatic writing.” I suppose I am 
all wrong, but stories of this type leave 
me cold. There are others in “Seen and 
Unseen” which impart an easy thrill to the 
nerves, but as I turn the pages the cus- 
tomariness of such things (to Miss Bates) 
is imparted to me, and I end by taking all 
as a kind of alien matter of course. 


A hat is a busy man to do with a story 

like this?—‘“A very beautiful 
female spirit materialised and offered to 
sit on my lap, an offer I closed with at 
once. She was some 5 ft. 8 in. in height 
and a_ large, well-developed woman. 
Anticipating the possibility of her resting 
her feet on the ground and so concealing 
her real weight I moved my own feet from 
the ground the moment she sat down, 
which was easily done as my chair was a 
high one. She remained for several 
minutes in this position, resting of neces- 
sity her whole weight upon me, which 
was about equal to that of a. small 


kitten.” 

i /| r. Stead thinks that ‘Seen and Un- 
seen”’ is a book which “ more than 

any other I have come across is calculated 


I2 
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By Wiltred 
Whitten. 


to awaken in the mind 
of the average reader 
what will be for him a 
most weird and un- 
welcome suspicion that 
he is living in a world 
within a world of 
which he knows 
nothing.” I confess 
that its total effect on 
myself is very different. 
Things that are in- 
explicable are not 
necessarily impressive. 
I seem to see some 
extension of human 
faculty, at present more 
curious than healthy, 
and a general agyra- 
vation of experiences 
which I have usually 


associated with indi- 
gestion and _ over- 


Wrought nerves. 


Here we not all in 

certain states 
of body and mind seen 
what was never thrown 
on the retina,and heard 
voices which never 
vibrated on the air, 
and fallen into abysses 
which were solid sub- 
stance? For these 
occasional accidents 
to the machine one 
takes a deep breath or 
a glass of water. Yet 
they excite my wonder 
quite as much as any- 
thing in “Seen and 
Unseen.” The instinct 
to brush aside abnor- 
mal experiences has 
always seemed to me an instinct of health 
—a_ health favourable to such sane and 
sufficient dealings with, the spiritual world 
as sent Isaac out “ to meditate in the field 
at the eventide.”’ 


~o make history as interesting as fiction 
is now a literary industry. An ex- 
cellent example is Lillias Campbell David- 
son’s study, “Catherine of Braganca”’ 
(Murray). Miss Davidson’s purpose is to 
do justice to this’ much-tried Queen: 
“The Court of the second Charles of Eng- 
land fluttered with dazzling and frivolous 
beauties. They obscured the soft light of 
other women who boasted only such trite 
and gentle virtues as womanliness, the 
fear of God, modesty, honesty, the truth.” 
Miss Davidson points out that the scan- 
dalous chroniclers of the Restoration have 
left the Queen’s portrait painted in malig- 
nant colours: ‘“ They dress her a hideous, 
repulsive fool, too dull to be wicked, too 
narrow and prudish to have a_ heart.” 
Such is not Miss Davidson's view of Queen 
Catherine who moves, the central figure, 
in this fascinating history of the Merry 
Monarch’s reign. 


\ iss Davidson draws a striking picture 

of Catherine’s lonely widowhood, 
and particularly of the day in March, 1692, 
when a long string of coaches rumbled 
out of Somerset House filled with a noble 
train—‘ among them that face that had 
been hailed with a frenzy of joy and 
acclamation when it looked first on the 
thronged river banks and decorated roofs.” 
Catherine was returning to Portugal to 
die. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SOCIETY HOSTESS. 


Lafayette 


THE BARONESS DE FOREST—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


baroness is a sister of Lord Gerard and married the Baron de Forest four years ago. She entertains lavishly at Spencer House, her magnificent 
London home 


THE GAREER: 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I 


An Interview with 


MONG the many beautiful works 
x of art to be seen in Mr. 
Collier's house at Hamp- 
stead is a picture by Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema entitled “A 
Sculptor’s Model,” and when you ask 
Mr. Collier how he became a painter 
he points to that picture and tells you 
that perhaps the most important part 
of his artistic education was gained 
by watching Sir Lawrence painting 
that picture. 


Fs 


SVE y father asked Tadema to take 
me as a pupil,’ said Mr. 
Collier. “I had astudio of my own 
at the time, and as a result of} my 
father’s request Sir Lawrence came 
there and painted ‘The Sculptor’s 
Model,’ and I was thus enabled to 
study the great painter's methods 
most carefully. This, I need hardly 
say, was an incalculable benefit to a 
young artist. The picture was sub- 
sequently purchased by my father, and on 
his death it came to me. 
M: Collier was Searle iatenided for 
the diplomatic service, though from 
his earliest days it was evident that he 
possessed considerable artistic ability. At 
Eton he attended the drawing classes and 
won prizes there. After he lelt 
school and was preparing for a 
diplomatic career he told his 
father, the late Lord Monks- 
well, that he would much 
prefer to devote himself to art. 
“It so happened,” said Mr. 
Collier, “ that my father wanted 
to be an artist in his younger 
days but was not permitted by 
parental authority to adopt 
what must always be even for 
the most gifted a more or less 


precarious calling. Possibly 
parental authority decided 
wisely, but my father, re- 


membering what the sacrifice 
of his artistic ambitions meant 
to him, knew what a similar 
sacrifice would mean to me, and 
so to make a long story short 
1 embarked on the career which 
of all others I desired to follow 
and entered the Slade School. 
Then I studied abroad at 
Munich and Paris, and when I 
returned to London took a 
studio of my own. 

s¢ more or less drifted into 
portrait-painting. I was 
asked by a friend of mine, a 
Major Forster, to paint por- 
traits of him and his wile. 
These pictures attracted a good 
deal of favourable notice, and 
the result was I soon began to 
get commissions for portraits, 
but I have always endeavoured 
to keep up painting subject 
pictures. If you give yourself 
up to portraiture altogether you 
get very rapidly into a groove, 
and that is a very bad thing 
for your art. I remember Tadema strongly 
advised me if I ever took up portrait- 
painting not to drop subject pictures, and 
I have always borne my old teacher's 
advice in mind.” 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER 


From a portrait painted by himself 


Xx: smile played about Mr. Collier’s mouth 

when I touched upon the subject of 
his most beautiful sitters. To him I 
have no doubt my question appeared a 
trifle frivolous, and possibly to one so 
devoted to art rather vexatious though he 
was far too courteous to say so. “It is 
very hard indeed,” said Mr. Collier, “ to 


MRS. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 


From a painting by the Hon. John Collier 


talk of my most beautiful sitters, because 
in everything and in every person I have 
painted I have seen some beauty. I have 
painted many beautiful women, and it 
would be invidious to select amongst them. 
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HAVE PAINTED 
the Hon. John Collier. 


e Or of the pictures that gave me 

a very great deal of pleasure to 
paint was that of my mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Huxley, which I finished on her 
eightieth birthday, and if I may ven- 
ture to express an opinion on my 
own work | think it was one of the 
best pees I ever did.” 


ah tt 

A recit should, of course, be 

characteristic of the sitter ; ‘that 
is, it should suggest by its treatment 
the sitter’s individuality. ‘For this 
reason,” said Mr. Collier, “it is easier 
in some ways to paint a good portrait 
when you know your sitter well, but, 
on the other hand, an artist may 
often do a _ better portrait of a 
stranger because he is able to 
fee es his work in a fresher mood. 


ie 


es Desi in a woman’s portrait is, of 
course, a very important point. 

Sometimes I have designed the dress 
myself, but it has often happened that the 
design has not been carried out in the 


manner in which I had intended it to be. 


I usually, therefore, prefer to make an 
inspection of my sitter’s wardrobe and see 


the various dresses she is accustomed to 
wear, and in this way it is generally 


possible to hit upon an attractive garment 
which will have the great ad- 
vantage of being really charac- 
teristic. 

tt t 


“Cre great point an artist 
has to bear. in mind 
when painting a portrait is 
never to let his sitter get 
bored.. You see a sitting lasts 
about two hours, and that is 
rather a trying period for the 
average individual to remain 
unoccupied without getting a 
trifle tired and bored at the 
proceeding. I endeavour to 
make a sitter talk on subjects 
that interest her, and naturally 
it is easier to do this with some 
than others ; practice has, how- 
ever, rendered me a tolerable 
adept in the art of conversation 
so. far as it consists in making 
others talk. If I see my sitter 
getting bored I usually bring 


the sitting to an end.” 

ai 
MoM: Collier does not alto- 

gether approve of modern 
poriraiture. “It is sloppy—a 
good deal of it—and looks un- 
finished except when you stand 
a long way off. The fact is a 
great many young painters of 
the present day have elected to 
imitate the methods of a great 
genius, and in this I am per- 
suaded that they are wrong— 
the genius I allude to is inimi- 
table. A genius can paint in 
any way he pleases, and because 
he is a genius his work will be 
good, but I would warn those 
who like myself are not that 
it isa fatal error to adopt the 


$3 ie 


methods ah the man who i is.’ 


M: Collier has painted children from 
time to time, which work presents » 
peculiar difficulties to the artist. “A 
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Beautiful Women I 


child,” said Mr. Collier, “cannot 
reasonably be expected to re- 
main quiet for anything like so 
long a period as two hours. 
He or she will most likely 
become fidgety after a few 
minutes and will want perhaps 
to make a tour of exploration 
about my studio. Under such 
circumstances work becomes 
practically impossible. 


“Tt is extremely difficult by 

the art of conversation to 
arrest a child’s attention for any 
length of time. The best thing 
to do with a fidgety child is 
perhaps to give him something 


The circular reproduction at top 

depicts Mrs. Mackeson; next in order 

-is Mrs. John Collier; in centre is a 

portrait of Miss Julia Neilson (Mrs. 
Fred Terry) 


to piay with during the sitting, 
and by means of a succession 
of novel playthings it may be 
possible to keep him tolerably 
still until the sitting is over. 
In spite of its difficulties in this 
way I rather like painting chil- 
dren. It is in many ways. in- 
teresting work; indeed, it is 
remarkable how extremely in- 
telligent some children are. 
The questions they ask about 
the work | am engaged on are 
often very much to the point, 
and they follow the develop- 
ment of the picture with the 
greatest attention.” 


THE TATLER 


have Painted—cont. 


BY the way, it is often Mr. 

Collier’s practice to put 
up a looking glass behind him 
when he is at work so that his 
sitter can see the portrait in the 
making, which greatly assists in 
keeping the sitter interested in 
the proceeding. ‘So long as 
a sitter feels interested in the 
sitting,’ said Mr. Collier, “ the 
work of the artist is compara- 
tively easy.”” Mr. Collier, though 
he has always been a very hard 
worker, believes in taking a 
regular holiday, to which may 
perhaps be partly attributed the 
fact that for many years he has 
never known what it is to be ill 
even for a day. 


Our fourth reproduction depicts Mrs. 
Laurence Guillemard, and the circle 
at bottom of page Mrs. Laurie 
Magnus, all reproduced from por- 
traits painted by the Hon. John Collier 


is favourite recreation now 

is ski-ing. “It is the 
most exhilarating pastime | 
know of,’ said Mr. Collier. 
“When you first don the two 
big wooden shoes you feel 
entirely helpless and _ very 
anxious to take them off, but 
you soon become so interested 
in mastering the initial difficul- 
ties of the sport that you only 
think of the delightful prospect 
to be gained by proficiency. 
To goracing down even a small 
snow-clad declivity makes you 
feel that you have achieved 
something worth working for.” 


THEY TATEER: 


RACING NOTES. 


Ringing Up the Curtain. 

ACING under Jockey Club rules is 
now in full swing. The curtain 
has been rung up on the turf 
drama once more, and a highly 

successful run is confidently looked for- 
ward to during the present season. The 
“Lincoln” and ‘‘ National” are over, and 
sportsmen are already discussing the 
chances of the various competitors in the 
next popular spring handicaps. 


The Derby. 


“The blue ribbon will prove exceptionally 

interesting this year. No candidate 
stands out with any great prominence, 
and a number of the competitors are 
greatly fancied by their connections and 
the public. It is to be hoped that the 
King’s representative, Perrier—a promis- 
ing son of the defunct Persimmon—will 
get through his preparation satisfactorily 
and be numbered among the competitors 
on June 3. Another royal victory in the 
Derby would be extremely popular and 
vive a greatly- needed fillip to racing. 
Perrier is a  heavily-topped colt, and 
should the ground be hard for any lengthy 


The Duke’s Run of Luck. 
Wheat a remarkably lucky man the 
Duke of Portland has been on the 
turf. His purchase of St. Simon for 1,600 
guineas brought himin close upon a quarter 
of a million sterling in stud fees alone. In 
addition to this St. Simon sired for him, 
among others, Semolina, Amiable, Memoir, 
Mrs. Butterwick, and La Roche, all classic 
winners. He was always extremely fond 
of racing, and when he joined the Cold- 
stream Guards nearly thirty years ago he 
owned a few horses. He had a remark- 
able run of luck in the eighties, and wrote 
his name upon the classic races in no 
uncertain manner. 


Famous Victories. 
e won the Two Thousand Guineas 
and Derby with Ayrshire in 1888, 
and the following year his famous colt, 
Donovan, was only prevented from win- 
ning the Two Thousand by a superb 
exhibition of horsemanship on the part of 
Tom Cannon, who on Enthusiast just 
“pipped” him on the post. Donovan, 
however, won the Derby and St. Leger, 
and should without doubt have been 
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By R. Parke Buckley. 


A Popular Turfite. 
ord Cadogan’s recent purchase of 
Solferino for 2,000 guineas is proof 
positive that this popular sportsman has 
not entirely given up all interest in the 
turf. Last year, when known as Spinning 
Solly, Solferino proved himself a nailing 
good two-year-old. The son of Soliman 
won four of his seven engagements, being 
placed in the remaining three events. His 
third victory in a sequence of three suc- 
cesses was most impressive. In the Devon- 
shire Nursery Handicap, when carrying top 
weight, 9 st., he beat a large field in a 
canter by four lengths. Solferino is being 
specially reserved for Ascot, and a victory 
in the Eton-blue jacket would be warmly 
greeted by sportsmen of every grade. 


& 


A Sensational Start. 
he turf career of the ex-Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has been a long 
and honourable one. His first success, 
twenty-eight years ago, will for ever rank 
as one of the most sensational in the 
annals of racing. It was in the Astley 
Stakes at Lewes in 1880 that Lord Cado- 
gan’s filly, Mazurka, with George Fordham 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIVES COURTS AT ETON 


period between now and June his clever 
trainer will lam afraid have an anxious 
time of it. The price at which the horse 
is at present quoted, 9 to 1, is an absurd 
one. Ifthe bookmakers offered 25’s they 
would not be giving much away. But 
early betting on the Derby—that is, to 
any extent—is nowadays as extinct as 
the dodo. Lesbia, Sir Archibald, White 
Eagle, Vamose, and Mountain Apple are, 
all things considered, quoted at ridicu- 
lously short odds for this year’s race. No 
one should dream of touching the Derby 
until the Two Thousand Guineas has 
been decided. 


Anti-horse-racing Rubbish. 


ot long ago a Scotch divine during the 
course of a hot-and-strong sermon 
against horse-racing solemnly gave utter- 
ance to the statement that the Duke of 
Portland averred he had been compelled 
to give up the sport as he was unable to 
find an honest trainer or jockey. The 
entire discourse of the ignorant cleric was 
a tissue of ridiculous fabrications. ‘The 
master of Welbeck has five of his horses 
entered in this year’s Derby, and he has a 
number in training under the supervision 
of W. Waugh at Kingsclere. 


numbered among the select band of triple- 
crown heroes. In 1893-4 Mrs. Butterwick 
and the string-halted Amiable won the 
Oaks for the owner of Donovan, and La 
Roche was successful in the white and 
black in the “ ladies’”’ race eight years ago. 
Donovan's St. Leger success-was followed 
by that of Memoir, who had previously 
won the Oaks. Semolina and Amiable 
won the One Thousand Guineas for him. 
Enormous Winnings. 
fter this marvellous run of luck the 
duke ‘cooled off racing somewhat 
and went in enthusiastically for fishing 
and other sporting pursuits. His winnings 
in stake money in five years, from 1886 to 
18g0, amounted to no less than £139,996. 
At the suggestion of the duchess a large 
slice of this sum was laid out on the 
erection of almshouses on the Welbeck 
estate. [To commemorate each victory of 
his racehorses the duke presented his wife 
with a diamond brooch fashioned in the 
shape of a horse. In view of his numerous 
successes these interesting souvenirs must 
form a very valuable “stud” of jewellery. 
The One Thousand Guineas twice, one 
Two Thousand Guineas, two Derbys, four 
Oaks, and two St. Legers is the record of 
the Duke of Portland in the classic races. 
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in the saddle, was one of the three dead- 
heaters for first place. The other two 
were Prince Soltykofl’s Scobell and Mr. 
Henry Chaplin’s Wandering Nun. The 
stakes were divided. In this remarkable 
race Cumberland and Thora—a_ head 
away from the leading trio—actually ran 
a dead heat for fourth place. Since that 
memorable struggle the owner of Mazurka 
has met with a fair amount of success, but 
the only classic race to his credit is the 
Oaks won by Lonely. Prisoner, Stow- 
market, Court Ball, Sidus, and Elba (the 
latter beat Sceptre somewhat sensationally 
and afterwards won the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes) were the most successful 
bearers of the well-known jacket. 


* 
The Earl of Minto. ; 
[umng his younger days the Viceroy of 

India was an enthusiastic good-all- 
round sportsman. Asan amateur jockey 
he was particularly keen. It is related 
that when taking his degree his gown hid 
from view the jockey’s rig-out, in which, 
being pressed for time, he was already 
dressed to ride in the ‘varsity steeplechase. 
When the ceremony was over he galloped 
on horseback to the racecourse and landed 
there in the nick of time to take the 
mount on the subsequent winner. 


RE AnD re 
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By G. Belcher. 


EKIAING IANO WLEDGE. 


if 


“Well, my boy, do you want to learn how to train a rose tree?” 


but | want to know what a parson says when ’e bangs ’is thumb with a ‘ammer ” 


"No; 
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ANECDOTES AN INFANT PRODIGY 


Love of Practical 
Jokes. 


LTHOUGH 
I am still 
vy eT y 


young I 
have _ travelled 
about a good deal, 
and in the course 
of my wanderings 
some very funny 
things have hap- 
pened to me. At 
the same time I 
must confess that 
some of _ these 
were brought 
about by the love 
of practical joking 
which was. very 
strong within me 
when I was much 
younger than I 
am now. I hope 
that readers of 
Tue Tatier will 
not think that I 
am the rather 
naughty boy I am 
afraid I must 
have been a few 
years ago. I can assure them that though 
I enjoy a bit of fun as much as other boys 
of my age I have quite given up playing 
practical jokes, though after all mine were 
not very serious. 


The Hotel Boots. 


Or of the naughtiest tricks I ever 

played was when staying at one of 
the largest hotels in the north of England. 
I really don’t know what made me do it, 
but it occurred to me that it would be 
fine fun to change the boots outside the 
doors of the different bedrooms. Ii there- 
fore slipped out of bed and very quickly 
carried out my plan, which was even more 
successful than I had expected, for the 
confusion, ringing of bells, and angry 
calls for “boots” quite frightened me. 
Of course, poor “boots” came in for all 
the blame, but I am glad to say it was all 
made right for him in the end, and he did 
not meet the fate to which my mischievous 
conduct might have led. 


% % * 
A Wish to be Useful. 


iN very funny thing once happened at 
my father's house in consequence of 


something I did, but this time I was not, 


guilty of any practical joke at all; in 
fact, | quite thought I was doing a very 
kind action indeed. I ought to say that 
I was only four years old at the time. It 
happened in this way. A small orchestra 
had come to the house to practise, and I 
observed with interest that the violinists 
every now and then drew something across 
their bows. What it was I had not the 
slightest idea, but it seemed to help their 
playing a good deal. After a while the 
gentlemen put down their instruments and 
went into another room to have some 
refreshments. 


# 


Candle Supersedes Resin. 


thought how nice it would be if I 
could have everything ready for them 
when they returned, and especially if I 
could get the violinists’ bows into good 
condition during their absence. But 


MAX DAREWSKI 


By Max Darewshki. 


whatever was it that they used? Some- 
thing that looked like a piece of candle. 
It must be that I thought, so off I went 
and hunted about till I found a candle 
end. With this I carefully rubbed the 
bows and then retired to the corner where 
I had been all the evening. I do not 
think I need say anything more about 
that rehearsal. My father’s guests were 
very kind about it all, however, and I 
then learned for the first time that resin is 
far better than candle grease for putting 
on violin bows. 


The Piano Banjo. 


am afraid, however, that it was not 

any kind feeling at all that made me 
spring a surprise one day on a friend of 
my father’s when he called to see him 
about something or other. This gentle- 
man was rather a genius and had invented 
several very clever things. Amongst other 
ideas he was working at was one for 
improving the tone of the pianoforte. It 
was to explain his idea, in fact, that he 
had called. When he had finished he sat 
down at the piano to give a demon- 
stration, when to his great astonishment, 
but not to mine, his fingers could bring 
forth no sound but the twang of a banjo. 
While his explanation had been going 
on I had carefully placed some sheets of 
paper between the hammers and the wires 
of the piano. 


A Good Samaritan. 


I think it is now quite time for me to 

mention at least one of the really good 
things I have done, for I don’t want my 
readers to form too bad an opinion of me. 
A few years ago I was looking out of one 
of our front-room windows when I saw a 
retriever dog run over by a passing cart. 
Now I am very fond of animals and cannot 
bear to see them in pain, so I immediately 
rushed out into the road and very carefully 
and gently carried the poor creature indoors. 
Its leg seemed to be broken, so after 
washing it and tying it up as well as we 
could we sent for a veterinary surgeon, who 
very soon made the poor doggie quite 
comfortable. 
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The Dog’s Owner. 
fter some time 

a lady called 

and told us that 
the dog was hers, 
adding that she 
had only — just 
heard where it 
was and that she 
was very fond of it. 


ie 


Great Friends. 
hen she saw 
that her pet 

had taken a great 
fancy to me, how- 
ever, she asked 
me if I would like 
to keep him, and 
when I said I 
would she gave 
him to me. This 
doggie and I be- 
came great 
friends, and it was 
a great grief to 
me when he died 
a little while ago. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS GARDEN 


I Have a Lady Admirer. 
I wonder if any other musical artist can 
tell quite such a curious story as my 
next one. I hardly think so; at any rate, 
I have never heard anything of quite the 
same kind happening to anyone else. 
There is a certain old lady who has never 
missed being present at any performance 
where I have assisted; in fact, to make 
sure of a seat, she neyer fails to book her 
place quite a long time ahead. The 
strangest thing, however, is that she always 
makes a point of presenting me with some 
tasteful and often valuable gift, generally 
either some article of jewellery or else a 
bouquet or basket of beautiful flowers ; 
and in every case the letters, ‘‘ Max,” are 
worked in somehow. 
3 & * 
A Giant Shamrock. 
Now itso happened that one St. Patrick’s 
Day I was performing in Dublin, and 
I was quite curious to know what form the 
usual gift would take on this occasion. 
Imagine my surprise when at the conclusion 
of the performance I was handed a huge 
bouquet of flowers in the shape of a three- 
leaved shamrock, one letter of my name 
being on each “ leaf.” The bouquet was 
fully as large as myself so that it was as 
much as I could do to carry it off the 
platform, and I am quite sure that very 
little of me was to be seen behind the 
bouquet. How glad I was that my admirer 
had contented herself with sending a three- 
leaved and not a four-leaved shamrock. 
In that case I am certain I should have 
been altogether invisible to the audience 
when I retired with my trophy. 


An Athletic Musician. 


He Willy Burmester, the well-known 

violinist, will revisit London in May 
and will be heard at many important 
concerts during June and July. Herr Bur- 
mester is a thorough sportsman. At his 
home in Darmstadt he goes in for motor- 
ing, boxing, riding, and yachting. He 
never misses a boxing or wrestling match 
if he can help it, and during his recent 
London visit never missed an evening at 
the wrestling tournament which was then 
proceeding at Hengler’s. 


GHB AT Eee. 
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‘‘ Have you given the goldfish any fresh water this morning, Mary?” 


’em yesterday yet 


Ive 


they ain’t drunk all | g 


“No, mum 
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Art of Tulo-t 


Perch and Place. 
HERE can be no doubt at all that 
a change is coming over British 
oratory and that we are revert- 
ing to earlier’ styles and more 
ancient customs. The man in the street 
has resolved that if he is to be appealed to 
the orator must lift up his voice 
in the street. Hence it is that at 
recent by-elections honourable and 
learned gentlemen and noble lords 
from Westminster belonging to both 
sides of politics have had to perch 
themselves in carts or on the insecure 
foundation of a couple of egg boxes 
and bawl away about the potential- 
ties of the situation for all they were 
worth. 


The Sporting Instinct. 
“his change from the decorous 
and humdrum methods of a 
meeting in a town hall or a school- 
room has been effected by that love 
of sport which inspires the true 
Briton and which has done so 
much. to, make this empire all that 
it is. What is more depressing than 
a platform with a solitary water 
bottle (containing water, neat), a 
glass, a generally-respected citizen 
(wearing spectacles) in the chair, 


and a gentleman in a_ beautiful 
frock coat reciting a carefully- 

fo) Pe, 
prepared harangue? Such © sur- 


roundings are’ more conducive to 
sleep than to sport. 
‘Open-air Advantages. 
Metical men talk about the 
open-air cure for tuberculosis, 
and I can recommend open air as 
a cure for long speeches. You 
have to be brief and bright ata 
street corner. A touch of ferocity does 
you no harm. There should be plenty 
of action, and if you can manage to 
talk yourself black in the face in five 
minutes it isan advantage. In regard to 
action the man in the street seems to like 
to see a man waving his arms about like 
the sails of a windmill, and most men are 
capable of doing that for a few minutes. 
And in order to be a complete success you 
must shout, roar, bellow at them. It is 
astonishing what people will believe if 
you only bawl it loud enough. This is 
the way to make them believe and 
treble. ‘ 
tt 
Illustrious Examples. 
legant and finicking people may 
object to all this and may say that 
it is vulgar, but let me remind them of 
those famous orators of old who, according 
to Milton, fulmined over Greece to Mace- 
don and Artaxerxes’ throne. They were 
open-air tub-thumpers every one of them. 
They would have scorned the little school- 
room meeting, with its table, water bottle, 
and chairman complete. 


The Sad Sea Waves. 
[) emosthenes used to stand on the sea- 

shore and roar his observations to 
the waves. Andrew Lang has expressed 
the wish that all orators would do the 
same, and as to that I have nothing 
to say to-day. All I am concerned 
about is the fact that if Demosthenes 
were with us to-day and he were offered 
his choice between, say, the Caxton 
Hall and Hyde Park he would say, “ Give 
me a pitch in Hyde Park,” and he would 
rave away there by the hour. 


to two. 


[s) 


Attracting an Audience. 

(! course, when you speak in the street 
you have to get your audience 

together somehow or other. Some people 

have tried a drum with considerable suc- 

cess or a cornet, others have found that a 

vigorously-danced hornpipe in a cart has 


MR. J. J. ASTOR AND LORD SOMERS 


Wo won the army racquets championship at Prince’s Club, 
beating in the final heat the 4th Battalion Royal Rifle Brigade 
(Captain S. E. Hollond and Hon. H. C. O. Prittie) by four games 
Mr. Astor also won the singles at the same meeting 


the effect of causing the passer-by to pause 
and stare. I remember once seeing a man 
with a mighty chest stand up in a cart, 
slowly fill his lungs, and then opening his 
mouth so wide that the top of his head 
seemed to have fallen back, he began to 
sing “Tom Bowling” in a voice that 
stunned the neighbourhood. This brought 
people together saying, ‘“‘ The pore fellow’s 
balmy.’ Then when the saw his chance 
the top of his head came back into posi- 
tion and he almost swept the crowd off 
their feet with a torrent of language—a 
sentence that lastedseven minutes and dealt 
with the whole political situation. The last 
few words were uttered. in a gasping 
whisper, and he wound up perspiring and 
triumphant. 
Unavoidable Risks. 
Naturally you have to take some risks 
when indulging in such perform- 
ances. There is always some wag in 
the crowd who will call attention to any 
facial defect in the orator, but that is a 
trifle. The egg is the enemy on such 
occasions. I am unable to lay down any 


_general rule as to how an orator should 


comport himself under a shower of eggs, 
for crowds differ in their taste in this 
respect. Some think better of the man 
who shows nimble dexterity in avoiding 
the unsavoury missile; others prefer the 
gentleman who can allow an egg to smash 
in the middle of his forehead and- can 
continue his sentence without so much as 
a wink. , But of this the street orator may 
be sure—eggs, like other offences, must 
needs céme. All public men like to make 
a hit and a splash, and the egg often does 
both at once. 
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By Spencer 
© Leigh Hughes. 


An Incentive to Zeal. : 
S treet oratory must be real and earnest 

if you are to retain your audience. 
You must keep on hammering away or 
the listeners walk off. And even the 
utmost zeal cannot save you from disaster 
always. I remember being on a perch 
myself once at a street corner in 
Hampstead. By dint of bawling 
and waving my arms in the ap- 
proved windmill fashion I appeared 
to be getting a grip on the audience. 
In the distance I could hear a shout 
of “Hi, hi, hi!’’—it came nearer, 
and the listeners pricked .up their 
ears. We knew that it meant a 
fire engine. In a minute the gallant 
fellows swept past the end of the road, 
and all my audience after them. 
The Fickle Multitude. 
‘Lhere I was “Alone, alone—all, 

all alone,” as Coleridge said 
about somebody else. A minute 
before I had an audience that 
seemed to be interested, and as in 
a flash they had all disappeared 
round the corner. As I have said, 
you cannot guard against such con- 
tingencies. James Shirley uttered a 
great truth when he said 

There is no armour against fate. 
But I consoled myself with the 
reflection that old Demosthenes 
himself could not have competed 
against a fire engine with success. 
All the same there is a certain 
melancholy feeling which overtakes 
a man who has addressed the ex- 
ordium of his speech to a crowd 
and is left to recite his peroration 
to the elements—a feeling known 
only to those who have had that 
trying experience. 
oo % 5 
A Worse Experience. 
eeing your audience running away is 

bad, but I once saw a man enduring 
an even worse experience, for lis audience 
moved off and they took him with them. 
The gentleman was rather excitable and 
even irascible, and as generally happens 
in such circumstances .the crowd declined 
to take him seriously. At length a num- 
ber of men picked up the shafts of the 
four-wheel cart which formed the orator’s 
platform and they trotted off with him, 
the rest of the crowd following and filling 
the air with shrill derision. The poor 
little speaker ran up and down in the cart 
like a hyena in a cage uttering furious 
protests, but in vain. 


te ae i 


Hot Corners. 
G treet oratory leads to other complica- 
tions when the rival orators address 
different audiences close together. It is 
not easy when you hear yourself being mis- 
represented to abstain from yelling “ Liar !”’ 
at the fellow in the next cart. Such inter- 
jections lead to reprisals, and they do not 
in the end tend to edification. The best 
way is to ignore the miscreant, but that is a 
counsel of perfection. The next best thing 
is to assume the pose of a statesman and 
to say, pointing in the front-bench manner 
at your insolent neighbour, “ The remark 
of the hon. gentleman on my right leaves 
a little to be desired from the point of 
view of strict accuracy of statement.” 
That may have an effect, though of course 
the effect is spoiled if in the midst of your 
stately observation a bag of flour bursts 
on the side of your head. And you never 
know your luck. 
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REMEDY. By Will Owen. 


Foozle : Whenever | play | see bunkers all round me 
The Other Man: You ought to play in blinkers 


TIS AIEEE Re. 


the 


The Sense of Gruemour. 

HE British playgoer’s sense of 
humour comes unfailingly to his 
rescue in all cases of stage grue- 
someness. That is why Mr. Red- 


ford has no real reason to worry about 
players 


the “Grand Guignol” at the 
Shaftesbury. No- 
thing  extrava- 
gantly _ blood- 
curdling can upset 
or demoralise the 
British playgoer, 
because he has 
what I am going 
to take leave to 
call the sense of 
gruemour. To 
him anything on 
the stage of an 
extremely grue- 
some nature at 
once becomes ex- 
tremely grue- 
morous. 


In Pale Moonlight. 


“The late Richard 

Mansfield 
found this so to 
his cost when he 
thought he was 
going to shock s into the Lyceum by our 
thousands with his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde—or rather with his Mr. Hyde. But 
Mansfield’s monster struck us all as being 
too comically appalling to crowd round, 
When his fearsome face appeared “in pale 
moonlight,” and to the palsied whisper- 
ings of violins, at the window of his 
victim’s library there was giggle in the 
air, and somebody said in tones sof assumed 
fright, “Oh, bogey-bogey!” 
And when he leapt on to his 
victim’s shoulders and bit him 
in the neck a most excellent 
imitation of a ferocious watcl- 
dog arose from the pit. 


The Voodoo Bogey-boo. 

‘The Voodoo’ Bogey-boo is 
alleged to be the most 

awlul bogey that ever happened 

or threatened to happen in the 

negro nursery. 


He's de awfulist thing, de cunjhe- 
book say— 
Wuss den de uddeh bogey-boos ; 
En deh ain't no chahm det kin keep 
him away, 
He dess come aroun’ 
choose. 
Deh’s snake-skin en bat-wing en 
rabbit-foot-— 
Well, it’s mighty lil good dey’ll 
do, 
Fo de cunjhe-book tell 
It’s hahd to put a spell 
On de 
Voodoo Bogey-boo. 


when he 


A Doubt. 
Bt although the mention of 
this 4o-h.p. bogey may 
strike terror into the gizzard of 
the black child I doubt if it 
would seem more awlul in the 
eyes of the infant Britisher than 
just an ordinary bogey without 
a voodoo in front and a boo 
behind. The British nature in 
all its various ages and stages 
is much too unemotional to 


A QUAINT PROCESSION OF CIGARS, CIGARETTES, 


be caught alight by extremes. The infant 
English playgoer would in all probability 
die with laughter at a Voodoo Bogey-boo 
just as the adult English playgoer is never 
seriously impressed with the Caliban of 
the modern actor, who always makes him 
a Voodoo-Caliban-boo, 


Snapped at the recent carnival at San Sebastian 


A Sugar-almond Tragedy. 
“The story of L’Angoisse, the plaster play 
at the Shaftesbury, is horrible, but it 
misses being revolting through its extrava- 
gance. It is so terribly terrible that it 
appeals to our sense of gruemour. Like 
the prayed-for dash of foul weather, which 
scattered an American gentleman’s papers 
all over his library and set his doors bang- 
ing, it is “too ridickerlus.” 


A PARADISE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


According to a Singapore correspondent the Sultan of Johore has solved 
the unemployed problem, he having recently ordered three new roads 
twenty miles in length to be cut through the heart of the jungle, thus 
providing labour for all of his subjects who were out of work. The above 
photograph gives an idea of the work which is now in progress 
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By Leopold 
Godfrey=Turner. 


A Human Stay. 


A woman has been buried alive stand- 
ing up; a maniac husband, a sculptor, 
has rushed at her with lumps of soft 
plaster and made her the human stay, or 
whatever you call it, of a rather fat pillar. 
The plaster has long since dried; the 
present  occu- 
pier of the studio 
is continually hay- 
ing the creeps, he 
knows not why; 
his doctor says it 
is his liver, but 
his model while 
in a trance tells 
the story of the 
murder, and the 
two men, each 
with a hammer 
in his hand, tap 
away the plaster 
and find a dead 
woman beneath 
‘it. It is horrible, 
but it leaves the 
British playgoer 
quite comfortably 
unhysterical. He 
is fortified by his 
marble sense of 
gruemour,. 


“Too Ridickerlus.” 
} e may do his best to get his money’ 
worth of shock out of this diaboli. 
cally-conceived episode, but the despe- 
rately-dug-for extravagance of the whole 
thing is too much for that economical 
effort; it is “too ridickerlus,’ and he 
smiles in his disgust. I know precisely 
what his sense of gruemour has brought 
him face to face with. He distinctly sees 
himself as a small boy labo- 
riously chipping the china-like 
crust off a large sugar almond, 
only to find when he has finished 
his work that the almond inside 
is a bad one. 


“The Suicide Club.” 
he horrors of Les Nuits du 
Hampton-Club, the little 
tragedy which has been done 
into French from I. L. Steven- 
son’s story, ‘‘ The Suicide Club,” 
must be horrors indeed to the 
uninquiring mind. But most 
of us nowadays have an un- 
pleasant habit of ‘wanting to 
know,” and nothing is sacred 
to a habit like that. Just when 
I ought to have been feeling 
most thrilled I found myself 
wanting to know how much the 
annual subscription was and 
whether there was an exit fee, 
or what men wanted with a 
new Suicide Club when there 

was the we Automobile.” 


A Glut of Honore 
“The management at the 
Shaftesbury would be 
wise to provide a strong leaven 
of comedy in the dramatic dish 
they are serving up to their 
public. Human nature is 
eternally on the bound and re- 
bound, and the Sicilians cer- 
tainly kept our nervous system 
at such a considerable tension 
that we are more than ready for 
a passing glance at the other 
side of the picture. 
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Associatiom of the Yellow 


HEN Christine had nothing else 

to do at school—or when she 

had other things to do but did 

not wish to do them—she was 

addicted to the invention of weird socie- 

ties. It was during an hour when she 

should have been calculating how many 

men it would take to do the same piece 

of work in six days that she evolved the 

Association of the Yellow Peril. With 

the mysteries and the working of this 

association I have, owing to the treachery 

of one of its members, become in some 
slight degree acquainted. 

Christine had heard her father use 
the words, “ yellow peril,” and 
at once saw the beauty of 
them. She pressed him for a 
full explanation of the phrase, 
and was told that it referred 
to the danger of eating dande- 
lions in large quantities. This 
explanation having been con- 
temptuously rejected she was 
then told that she could go 
away and play. She went, but 
the phrase remained with her. 

It does not take very much 
to make a secret society in a 
girls’ school. My informant in 
this case says definitely that as 
long as it is a society and as 
long as it is secret it is certain 
to be a success until you get 
sick.of it. Every girl who hears 
vague hints about it is imme- 
diately anxious to join without 
any preliminary inquiry into 
its nature and objects. The 
Association of the Yellow Peril 
was not really very elaborate. 
I'very member of the society 
was required to wear a yellow 
hair ribbon. Any member when 
out on her bicycle was required 
to ride at least a hundred yards 
on the wrong side of the road, 
and although the rule did not 
definitely state it, it was a 
point of honour that this should 
be done in some place where 
there was traffic and not on a 
lonely road in the country. 
Any member failing to perform 
this perilous feat was required 
to pay a fine of one penny, if 
she happened to have it, or 
if she could borrow it from 
Christine. This amount was 
ultimately to be invested in 
some form of sweets, the colour 
of which, of course, would have 
to be yellow. These sweets 
became the common property of 
the association, but might only 
be consumed during school hours and in 
the presence of the head mistress. It was 
very properly felt that to eat sweets when 
mademoiselle was taking the French was 
unsportsmanlike. It amounted to shooting 
a sitting bird. As Christine observed, you 
could eat a girafle in mademoiselle’s class 
and never be found out. The usual vows 
of secrecy were, of course, taken, accom- 
panied by a horrid ritual involving the 
signing one’s name in absolute blood. 

The original members were Christine, 
Margaret, Polly, and Miranda. Yellow 
hair ribbons were procured at once, two 
of the company being stationed as senti- 
nels outside the shop to see that no enemy 
entered while the purchase was being made. 


By Barry Pain. 


Polly was the first to go. Her mem- 
bership lasted one day precisely. Her hair 
did not admit of euphemism. It was pink. 
She had no vanity, and all that Christine 
said was right in her eyes. Therefore 
she assumed the yellow ribbon, and the 
general effect was that of a sunset on the 
Matterhorn. When she went home her 
mother asked her to take it off as quickly 
as possible. She took it off and put a 
black ribbon in its place. But she kept 
the yellow one in her pocket and effected 
a change as she was going back to school 
in the afternoon. So far so good. Un- 
fortunately she forgot to make the change 


Dover Street Stwaios 


CAPTAIN C. VAUGHAN AND HIS BRIDE, MISS LISTER-KAYE 


once more on her’ way back. In con- 
sequence sundry things happened which 
had never been in the programme at all, 
and it was a question of giving her mother 
a solemn promise or having her nightly 
hour of retirement made thirty minutes 
earlier. She went to bed at the usual 
time. She put the matter candidly to 
Christine the next day. She personally 
wished to wear the yellow ribbon but she 
was not permitted. In every other respect 
she was prepared to conform to the rules 
of the association.. She even offered to 
wear the yellow ribbon round her waist 
under her ordinary clothes. She pointed 
out that it was all right for Christine, who 
had hair the colour of a tarred fence. 
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Christine had a hatred of weak com- 
promises. She was firm. ‘‘ You will have 
to go,” she said. ‘And I'll give you just 
one word of warning. If you let out any- 
thing whatever to anybody about the 
Association of the Yellow Peril your days 
will be numbered.” 

Polly replied with dignity that she had 
never been a sneak yet and was not likely 
to begin now. 

It wanted only one week to the end 
of the term. Christine hoped that the 
association might still hold together for 
that long period. After the holidays of 
course everybody would have forgotten 
about it and it would then be 
possible to start a new society. 
But the Association of the 
Yellow Peril was not destined 
to last for a week. 

Miranda’s bicycle was tem- 
porarily confiscated by her 
father, who said that if she 
rode like that she had no sense 
and was not to be trusted with 
a machine. 

“What's to be done, Chris- 
tine?’ asked Miranda. “I 
never told him a word about 
Ate 


“Can't be helped,” said 
Christine coldly. ‘“ You go.” 

The careful reader of this 
story will observe that the 
association now consisted of 
Christine and Margaret. Mar- 
garet was spoken to by a 


policeman, burst into tears on 
the spot, resigned her member- 
ship, and attended church one 
supernumerary time on_ the 
following Sunday. 

This left Christine 
and one person is 
association. 

“Just to show you what 
can be done,” said Christine, 
“now that you've all been 
and spoilt our association, | 
promise that during the whole 
of one week in the holidays 
lll ride my bicycle on the 
right-hand side instead of the 
left.” 

Asked after the holidays if 
she had carried out this fearful 
undertaking she gave her word 
of. honour that she had done 
so and nobody. had _ inierfered 
with her in the least. She 
omitted to mention that she had 
spent her holiday in Brussels. 


alone, 
not an 


A picture taken on the occasion of their recent wedding 


A Cabinet Minister as ‘‘ Corner Man.” 
everal years ago on the eve of the Long 
Vacation the late Sir Frank Lockwood 
was asked how he proposed to spend his 
holidays. ‘“ Well,” he replied with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye, “I think I 
shall start a troupe of legal nigger minstrels 
and commence, say, at Margate. Old 
Hawkins (meaning the late Lord Brampton) 
would make a capital interlocutor, and I 
flatter myself I can play the.bones with 
anyone. The ‘star man’ of the troupe, 
however, will be Augustine Birrell. With 
his quick wit and portentously solemn 
appearance he was cut out for a corner 
man if ever a man was, and he is bound 
to be a big success.” 
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SIGNORA TORTOLA VALENCIA 


Dover Street Studios 


BEAUTIFUL SPANIARD WHO IS SHORTLY APPEARING AT THE GAIETY THEATRE 
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SCENES FROM THE REVIVAL OF “THE ADM] 


Our illustrations depict : (1) Lady Mary (Miss Miriam Clements) returning from the hunt describing to the Hon. Ernest Woolley (Mr Gerald Du Maurier) her morning’ § 
Mary's beck and call; (4) Lady Agatha (Miss Muriel Beaumomt), (5) the Hon, Ernest Woolley unconsciously follows Crichton, who holds a pail—once used for “ ducking 
by the late Henry Kemble ; (6) the Ho 
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BLE CRICHTON” AT THE DURE OF YORK’S. 


Photographs by Ellis & Walery 
On the ieft is Tweeny (Miss Hilda Trevelyan) ; (2) Lady Catherine (Miss Sybil Carlisle) ; (3) Crichton (Mr. Lyn Harding) asserts himself and refuses to be at Lady 
purposes—and then suddenly remembers he is no longer on the island. On the extreme left is Mr Eric Lewis, who takes the part of the Earl of Loam, originally presented 


erest Woolley (Mr. Gerald Du Maurier) 
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The Surrey Station 


: OW d'you do?” I exclaimed as 
I climbed on to the barge. 
“How are you, Mr. Wil- 
lett?” murmured Eva , pretend- 
ing to look surprised. 

“Where’s your father?” I 
anxiously. 

It was boat-race day and we were on a 
barge moored by Mortlake. 

“ He's on the other side,” she answered 
with a smile, “ with the Temple girls.” 

I stared across the river and espied him 
in the Devonshire Meadows. 

“Are you alone?” I queried, my heart 
thumping.” 

Eva nodded to her sister and 
young Dent. 

a To all intents and purposes 
you are,” I observed exultingly. 

I suppose my voice sounded 
pleased for Eva looked at me 
quickly. 

“You ought to be sorry for me,” 
she retorted. 

“Tm not,” I returned, 
you and [—I]—I——” 

I hesitated and Eva was frown- 
ing, so | turned the conversation. 

“The boats ought to be down 
in half-an-hour,’ I told her; “I 
wonder who has won the toss.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter very much, 
does it ?’’ queried Eva. 

“T should think so,’ I ex- 
claimed ; “ you see——” 

“Who's that talking to father ?”’ 
asked Eva, interrupting. 

I put up’ my field glasses and 
looked across. 

“Tt—it looks like Wade,” 
shortly. 

I knew it was Wade. 

“ Billy !”’ she exclaimed ; 
old Billy!” 

“ Why ‘dear old’?” 

‘“*He’s my cousin.” 

“Well?” 

“Tm very 
said stoutly. 

“T wonder he doesn’t come over 
then,” I ejaculated savagely. 

“T daresay he will,” observed 
Eva sweetly. 

It was obviously no 
my temper. I saw that. 
hadn’t much time to lose. 

“Do you want him very much? 
| asked gently. 

“T was alone——” 
vaguely. 

“T know—but now?’ 

“Oh! not very mucl.” she 
answered, giving me a quick glance. 

“T'm glad,” I murmured. 

“T—I wonder what he’s sa 
to father,” she said uneasily. 

“Does it matter,very much ?’ 

* He— he wanted to speak to him 
yesterday.” A horrible suspicion crossed 
my mind. ‘He told you?’ 

Yes.” 

“And what else?” 

“Mr. Willett !” 

“You must tell me,” I 
‘there’s something I want to say 

«There was something you were going 
to say,” she interpolated, ‘“ about winning 
the toss.” 

“T know; but——” 

“Please,” she begged, so I] had to givein. 

“Tt means a lot,’ I explained. ‘In 
the first place the river makes a big bend, 
so the outside boat goes the longer 
journey.” 

“Lseese 

“And then on a 
Surrey station’s 


inquired 


“Tm with 


I said 


“dear 


fond of him,” she 


use losing 
1 knew | 


she began 


insisted ; 


” 


day like this the 
more sheltered from the 


wind, the water’s smooth—it’s rough out 
there.” 

I pointed my stick across the stream. 

Eva nodded absently. I followed the 
direction of her eyes. 

“You aren’t attending,” I cried in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ you’re looking at that fellow, 
W ‘ade. i 

‘“*T wasn’t,” denied Eva with a flush. 

““Oh, but you were,” I persisted. 

“Why do you dislike him?” 
asked. 

“ Here’s the Conservancy launch clear- 
ing the course,” I observed. 


she 


MISS MABEL GREEN—A BEAUTIFUL POSE 


“Why do you?” she repeated. 

“Hark!” I said, lifting my head, “ I 
believe they’re off.” 

“Of course, if vou won’t tell me,’ 
returned Iva, ‘1 don’t want to press 


you.” 
Eva sighed. “Isn’t it high tide yet?” 
she asked; and without waiting for an 


answer added, “I wonder if Billy would 
like to come over here ?”’ 

“He seems to be having an animated 
conversation with your father,” I returned. 

“ Poor old Billy!” she muttered rue- 
fully. 

“You know what he’s asking,” I de- 


clared indignantly. “ You know you've 
encouraged him.” 

“YT haven't,” she cried, “and I don’t 
know——” 

“You guess?” 

Eva blushed. ‘One can’t help that.” 
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Greenwood. 
There was a_ long silence. From 


afar I could hear the cheering as the two 

boats drew near. 

“You asked me why I disliked him,” 
I said suddenly; “it’s this, Eva, that we 
are both racing for the same prize.” 

Eva grew suddenly pink to the tips 
of her ears. 

“He's asking your father, ] know that. 
But I—I prefer to ask you; there’s no 
one in the world—father or no—who 
shall come between us if you can answer 
me as I pray——” 

Just then the boats swept in sight. 
Ca—Cambridge will win,’ stam- 
mered Eva. 

“They've the inside position, 
the Surrey station,” 1 muttered de- 
spairing at the interruption. 

The boats sped by with the 
panting launches and the roar of 
the crowd. 

“II see it is important,” she 


said, obviously speaking to gain 
. “ rs 33 . sf 
time. “Oxford were in such rough 
water.” 

“Yes,” I assented moodily. The 


boats had shot the railway bridge, 
Cambridge two lengths head. 

There was another long pause 
while the river filled with craft of 
all kinds. 

“Tsn’t that Billy?” 


she asked 


anxiously, “ there—getting into the 
skiff?” 

“Yes,” I said grimly ; “I think 
Its. 


She turned to me and half put 
out her hand, but I was angry and | 
pretended not to see it. 


“The—the race is over,’ slic 
faltered. 
Tes,”’ I said, frowning. 
“Yes,” I said, fro 1g 


“Sha — shall — shall we go 
home?” 

“Won't you wait for Wade 
suggested bitterly. 

Her eves were suspiciously bright. 


ree | 


““It—it is the shorter course,” 
she murmured. 

“What d’you mean?” I asked. 

“To—to—— Oxford had _ the 
Middlesex side,’ she said with a 
little nervous laugh. 

Billy Wade was close alongside 


and caught sight of Iva 
“lve had an awful time with 
your father—awlully rough,” he 
bawled, “but he’s caved in now. 
Look here, Eva 
He clambered up to where we 
stood and then his jaw fell. 
“How are you?” asked 
“ Here’s—here’s Mr. Willett. 
Cambridge won, did they 
Billy?” 
“How do?” said Wade moodily 
“Yes, of course they did. Over on the 
Middlesex side the water’s as rough as a 
nutmeg grater, besides the bend——” 
“Yes,” agreed Eva absently. “ It's— 
it’s not so rough on the Surrey side.” 
Suddenly I caught her eye. Wade 
was staring at us in perplexity. 
“I'm glad Cambridge had the Surrey 


Eva. 
Ca— 


not, 


station,” murmured Eva. 
“Why?” demanded Wade - suspi- 
ciously. 


“JI like Cambridge, best,” she said 
with an air of defiance. 

Eva glanced at me. Wade’s at Oxford 
and I’m a Cambridge man. Wade had 
the Middlesex side and talked to her 
father, I the Surrey station and talked to 
her. 

Suddenly I understood. 
had won—I was Cambridge. 


Cambridge 
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MOTORS 


‘*f ARGYLLS” are made in the finest factory in the world, in the best engineering 
centre, and employ labour under ideal conditions. Standardisation is perfected with us. 


Our 14/16 h.p. Car is acknowledged to be the best light Car on the market. 


Our Commercial Cars are being shown at Olympia, 
Stands 44 and 72. 


ARGYLL 


SIMPLE. EFFICIENT. RELIABLE. 


We want you to try an “ARGYLL.” Write to us for a Catalogue first, and then we 
will arrange with our district representative to give you a trial run. You can buy from 
him at the same price as from the factory. 


“ARGYLL MOTORS,” Ltd., Alexandria by Glasgow. 


London Showrooms: 17, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 


No Honing—No Grinding 


No More Razor Troubles 


ELECTRIC vs. FIRE TEMPERING SPECIAL OFFER 


Hollow-Ground 


Set of Two in 
(as illustrated) |fWyl if p0n7 Wihvce Leather Case, 


6/6. 


| oe, wow dgnelic Bs OLD ENGLISH CHINA AND POTTERY, 
a hed| ~~ 7’ RAZOR |e LOWESTOFT AND STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Razors have been tempered by fire for hundreds of years for the 


reason that manufacturers knew of no other method. Fire tempering is SS ?00—“$“Saa<— 

not uniform, and in porsequence oo! % of all razors tempered in this 

manner WILL PULL. CARBO MAGN Tic razors are tempered by OUR (Rasy) 

EXCLUSIVE SECRET PHOGESS OF ELECTRICITY, which net only produces a S- EFFECT A CLEARANCE we are 


an EVEN TEMPER, but PRESERVES THE CAEN (the life) of the blades 


as wellTHEY DON'T PUL 3B offering, at A HEAVY DISCOUNT 


Request of your dealer a copy of ‘‘Hints on een ing,’’ the most 


instructive little booklet of its kind ever published. i IS FREE! OFF MARKED PRICES, the eahale 


Firm of 


A. L. SILBERSTEIN of the remainder of two very large collections of 


~ susie | I LOWESTOFT & STAFFORDSHIRE 


which we have been selling. 


Many hundreds of quaint and _ interesting 


The law of the Bath is a paradox quite, specimens. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY to commence 


For would you be healthy and strong, : collecting, or to add to existing collections. 
With Wright's Coal Tar Soap Write for our T 19 Reais! oe eens Furniture, sent post free 


you are sure to be right, | GI LL & REIGATE 


73 to 35, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


But wash without Wright's you'll be wrong. 


HES TAL LER 


MISS VAN BUSIER’S 


up to Coralie and some of us, and then the 
curtain came down and everyone rushed off 
to go round in front, and only Miss Van Busker 
and George were left, hand in hand. 

And then—well, I was glad Esmé wasn’t 
there—but George looked at Coralie and: said :— 

“‘T wish we were going on like this for ever.” 

Miss Van Busker stood quite still. 

“You don’t mean that,” she said. 

I was in the wings pulling on my gloves, 
and so transfixed at her meanness | simply 
stood there. 

Lord George laughed recklessly. 
he said. 

“Then you're asking me to—to marry you,” 
Miss Van Busker said coolly. 

Lord George nodded. “ Yes,” he said. It 
didn’t seem much, but Coralie seemed to think 
it sufficient. 

“Very well,” she said looking up at him. 
“ That’s a bargain. Don’t you forget it. Good 
night—George,”’ and she ran off laughing and 
looking back at him. 

I was so surprised I literally couldn’t move, 
and Coralie ran into me. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you heard 
that? You weren’t just meant to, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

I was so disgusted I went straight up to 
my room and stayed there. Perry packed that 
night, and I determined to leave before anyone 
else the next day, but when I got down into 
the hall I found Esmé staring out of one 
window and George gloomily out of another. 
I never saw two people so wretched. 

And just then Coralie came running down- 
stairs. She wore a short check travelling dress 
and the trimmest green hat with a plume. 
“Good morning, Miss Charrington,” she said 
to Esmé; “ good morning, Lord George.” 

George Churston turned round slowly and 
so did Esmé, but she was quite pale. 


Sle dong 


REFUSED THE HAND OF ROYALTY 


Prince Alexander of Servia, King Peter’s younger son, 
has, according to the ‘‘Listok,” been turned out of the 
royal palace by his father for proposing marriage to the 
well-known actress, Mdile. Borozdin, who refused him. 
Prince Alexander instead of taking his rejection like a 
man is said to have continued to pester the object of 
his adoration with foolish love letters and presents. 
Mdlle. Borozdin, whose portrait appears above, is ten 
years older than the Prince 
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Coralie shook haads with us all. 

‘Good-bye, Lord George,” she said brightly, 

‘But what about—— ?” George said slowly, 
He is not a coward anyhow. 

Coralie put her hand on his arm and drew 
him on to the doorstep. 

‘See here,” she said (and I couldn't help 
overhearing), “I don’t bear malice, but d’you 
think you’ve been quite square with me? But 
don’t worry,” she added hastily, looking up at 
him again. ‘I guess I’ve come out on top. Do 
you realise to-day began last night during our 
third act, and it’s the first of April?” 

George looked quite dazed as Coralie ran 
down the steps and got into the motor, and he 
passed his hand over his eyes. Then he went 
straight up to Esmé and took her hand. 

And last week they were married and sailed 
for Canada, and Coralie says it’s all her doing. 

But I sometimes wonder if he ever—but no; 
of course, he doesn’t. 


An Old Friend. 
~he letter column of the “ Daily Mail” has 
lately been inundated with writers com- 
plaining of the lack of enthusiasm in Conserya- 
tive clubs. Should a young man broach the 
subject with any eloquence, they write, he is 
either snubbed or left severely alone. Personally 
our sympathies are all for the other members. 
We know that young man. 


iit tt ae 


Mamma’s Champion. 
“[ he German Emperor's only daughter, whose 
engagement to the young King of Portugal 
is rumoured, was rather a quaintly-minded little 
maiden in her childhood days. The family 
chaplain was once catechising the royal children 
and impressed upon them the doctrine that all 
men are sinners. ‘‘ Well,” said the Princess, 
“father may be, but I know mother isn’t.” 


DRESS LINENS AND 
EMBROIDERED ROBES 
DIRECT FROM IRELAND. 


The beauty and hard-wearing 
qualities of Irish Linen Goods 
have long been recognised 
throughout the world. For many 
years we have made a speciality 
of Dress Linens and Embroidered 


Robes, and are now offering new 


goods for Spring and Summer 
wear. We shall be glad to send 


Special List, together with 
Samples, showing full range of 
new colours for 1908, post 
free. 
Write to-day for illustrated lists, post 
free. 


MURPHY & ORR, 
Donegall Street, Belfast. 


P.C.B, 


VALUE ENORMOUSLY” 


JO TIMES MORE NUTRITIOUS raat 
PAN CRDINARY. coca 


The Lancet says : 


07 More PaoTetD 


PLASM 
INCREASES THE FOOD 


Lancel. 


DELIGIOUS— 
— DIGESTIBLE 
In PKTS. 62 


Plasmon is the nourishing substance of pure milk. 


“ Plasmon may be employed with the greatest 
advantage for enriching foods or for raising their actual flesh- 
forming value to a high and trustworthy degree.” 


Rubbish quickly. 


ll 


THAN ORDINARY OATS. 


REQUIRE ONLY 4-MINUTES BOILING Figpe—oton 


DESTRUCTOR FOR 


RUBBISH. 


The “HORSFALL” Patent 
Garden Destructor destroys 
Garden and Household 


IT 1S INEXPENSIVE & EASILY WORKED. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


HORSFALL DESTRUCTOR CO.. 


Globe Road, LEEDS. 


TENNIS 
COURTS, 
BOWLING 
GREENS, &c. 


TRANSFORMED 


By “CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. 


This remarkable preparation adheres to the rough 
hairy leaves of daisies, plantains, etc., and, by 
absorbing therefrom all the sap, destroys them 
beyond recovery. Moreover “Climax” Lawn 
Sand goes to the roots of the smooth-bladed 
finer grasses, and acts as a valuable fertiliser. 
Wasdy and impoverished lawns show a remark- 
able improvement after a single application, 


TRY IT NOW. 


28 |b. will dress 100 square yards, Price, 
carriage paid: 14 lb, 3/6; 281b., 6/-; 56 |b, 
I/-; | cwt., 20/-; 5 cwt., 90/- 
Any enquiry welcomed. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL COLT’ CRANMER 5 


x 


ASK FOR A 


WHISKY s: METT 


If you say “ Whisky 
and Mett, please!” you 
will receive one of the most 
pleasant and most refreshing 
drinks known. ‘ Metternich” 
Water is a pure spring water 
sparkling with its own natural 
gas. It is the table water of 
greatest purity and appeals 
at once to the connoisseur. 


Write for Sample Bottles. 
2 large, 2 medium, and 2 small, 
for 2/- P.O., Carriage Puid. 
Sole Agents for U.K.: 
FINDLATER & CO. 
London Bridge, S.E. 


Wi 


Ltd., 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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(OURVISIERS 


The most gracious of nature’s gifts are 
flowers, delightful alike to both the sense 
of sight and smell. When in the course 
of the seasons the flower has gone, it 
has been left to maa to devise a method 
of storing up the sweetness of its perfume 
to delight us during its absence. No skill 
of Science can produce an odour equal 
to that extracted from the flower itself. 
This perfume is of exquisite delicacy, 
because it is distilled from the “Otto” or 
essential oil of the flowers, every precious 


$ z i : drop as fragrant as a bouquet of Violets. 
Cigarettes 2 
7 


are the last word in High-class 
Virginia Cigarettes. Made and 
selected by hand from the 
choicest growths, and absolutely 
free from any additions. 


/ \ 
They Fascinate, They Charm, 
and They Satisfy. 

Sold by all Tobacconists (No. 2. size), 
10 for 6d., 20 for Is., 100 for 5s., or a 


Trial Tin of 50 for 2s. 6d., sent post free 
from the sole makers— 


OFALL CHEMISTS Wh % f 4/53, 2/9, 5/4, 
AND STORES. N : Ad 10/3, 20/- 


Rosey 


Be sure you see the name COURVOISIER. 


Refuse inferior imitations. 


LOCKYER & Co. THE QUEEN says: 


(Dept. E). aale delicacy of ates aroma Dinces ae in the first rank 
° perfumery, every drop spreading its sweetness around. 
12-14, Bath St., City Rd., London, E.C. 


Wholesale: H. BRONNLEY & CO., LTD., ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 


The Oldest dad Best. . % 
mer For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &c. 


eater iata |) Coldard's 
arm iis) PlatePowder 


» OILCLOTH, everywhere 621/26 & 4°. 

» MOTOR CAR BODIES, 

» ANYTHING VARNISHED 
or ENAMELLED. 


Recommended by ‘‘ The Queen.’’ 


. 
to Patients and Doctors, 
pular scientific Pamphlets (64 pages), composed by Dr 
vien and showing how to prolong life and to 
restore the vigour of people weakened 
by overwork, old age, or illness, are sent on 
plication and also added on every bottle of 


KALENICHENKO’S SEQUARD-FLUID 


This fluid has been discovered by the physician Professor 
rown-Sequard, a feeble old man 72 years of age, who 
ed that the glands of life of all healthy people produce 
onsiderable quantity of a certain fluid, which makes 

: . ic, and cheerful, while the diminution 
ness of old or delicate 
ant of it by introducing 
ke fluid (Sequard-Fluid), taken 
, Which enabled him to take up 
and to work with his old energy, From this time 


THE HEALING VALUE OF 


ELLIMAN’S 


in the treatment of Aches and Pains is too firmly 
established to need pressing. 


own body this s 
glands of a rabbi 


ture 
ts have declared Kalenichenko’s Sequard-Fluid to be 


ss in all cases of weakness from old age, poorness 
neurasthenja, consumption, tabes, paralysis, 
diabetes, scrofula and its causes, gout, rheumatism, 
ores the normal functions of the organism, 
ppetite, weight of body, energy, and good 
racts from patients and doctors,—‘t Depot 
, London. I cannot speak too highly of the 
preparation. Having been compelled for nine months to 
ease all literary and mental work, owing to complete 
r sus collapse, I had recourse to many of the advertised 
> tonics, but from none of them have obtained the 
It derived from the one bottle of your excellent 
nko’s Sequard-Fluid. The benefit I have received 
s simply astonishing, Yours truly, A. Sarnell. 
H. D. Swinstead, Solicitor, 11, Lincoln's Inn 
18th August 1907.”—‘I have not yet finis' 
e bottles of Kalenichenko's Sequard-Fluid I received. 
-amarked return of my old vigour, ny sleep has 
quiet and my appetite excellent. My nerves 

gcalm. Dr. agin, 16th September 1907, 

tions on the action of K 


A BRILLIANT AND LASTING POLISH. 


Sold Everywhere. 


-ADAMSS | 
/ FURNITURE POLISH. \ 


FURNISH YOUR FLAT, 


Nothing comes amiss to us. We can 
furnish anything from a Bijou Cot- 
tage to a Mansion with the most 
Artistic and Reliable Furniture on 
Credit at Cash Prices. You can see 
more variety and find more Bargains 
in our Showrooms than in any other 
furniture establishment. 


@ ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING 
FOR EVERY HOME. 


Comfortable Easy Chairs 2 
in endless variety. 


gainst spinal neurasthenia, insomnia and debility. 
ibchinsky, Kolo, 13th October 1907."— There 
al hundreds of flattering testimonials. Kaleni- 
S Sequard-Fluid is sold at 8s, a bottle at all chemists 
= London Depot: Mr. Ad. Siemssen, s9, Oxford 
London, W. For Pamphlets please apply to the 
jon Depot (Dept. 3). 


“First Alp." 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


on account of its curative properties, can be relied upon 
as the best remedy for 


RHEUMATISM, |COLD AT CHAPPED HANDS 
THE CHEST,|CHILBLAINS, 
BACKACHE, NEURALGIA, 
i CHRONIC SORE OF 
THROAT BRONCHITIS, LIMBS AFTER 
FROM COLD,/CRAMP, EXERCISE, 


“== MEXICAN 


2, 2 = 
TEROEIT THE USUAL DERMS: ARTISTIC Bottles 83d., 1/14, 2/9 and 4/ 
NO OR ADDED £5 worth - - - 4% O per month PHOTOGRAPHA SEGRE Wels SA tance 
PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. INTEREST. PE Do a a EE pera Se CATALOGUE THE ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its FREE RS0 Rr n 17 0 ” POST FREE (First Aid and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, PACKING & eee Coes, tell Caer e es at 2 e ee 24 256 pages. Cloth Board Covers, Illustrated, rs. post free 
18 NOT a DYE. CARRIAGE £100 - DSS 2galsio " WRITE FOR IT to all parts of the world (foreign stamps accepted); or 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Anywhere in England. 1f not suitable we arrange them for your convenience. TO-DAY—NOW. 


Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottle. London & Prowincial L & P 
) 


upon terms to be found upon labels affixed to cartons 
containing rs. 1}¢., 25, 9@., and 45. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
ELLIMAN & SONS, CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


Prepared only by the ANoLO-AmEntcan Davo Co,, Lid, Furnishimg Co., 


88, Farringdon Road, London, E.G. Street End. 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (gees. csia'sien. 
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Mr. Henri de Vries is now appearing in a clever sketch entitled ‘‘Page 97’’ at the Tivoli with considerable success.--Mr, de Vries represents no fewer 

than six characters—each a really masterly representation. Our ‘photographs. depict: (1) Mr. de Vries as Richard Fairfax of Scotland Yard; (2) The 

same actor as William Briggs, the ticket-of-leave man—on right Mary Briggs, the servant,,now played by Miss Maude Townsend; (3) Mr. de Vries as 
Timothy Pickering and Miss Dorothy Drake as Minnie Fairfax, Richard’s wife; (4) Mr. de Vries as Abraham Lovitzski, private detective 
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